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primary purpose is to communicate ideas and 
information which can help counselors in a vari- 
ety of work settings implement iheir counseling 
roles and develop the profession of counseling 
The Journal may include thought provoking 
articles, theoretical summaries, reports of 
research, descriptive techniques, summaries of 
presentations, discussions of professional issues, 
reader reactions, and reviews of books or media 
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Gemtmenti ^40*h tlte Ga~£dtfau 

We stepped into this new Alabama Counseling Association role with extensive 
support from previous ALCA Journal Editors, actively involved Editorial Board 
members, and many valued ALCA friends. We have already discovered a greater 
magnitude of responsibility than we anticipated; at the same time we have found 
the various tasks required to edit The Journal to he challenging and satisfying. 
We have appreciated the opportunity to review manuscripts and become profes- 
sionally acquainted with authors. We have also enjoyed a fresh context for net- 
working with colleagues on the Editorial Board and friends who have previously 
edited The Journal. 

Undoubtedly like many ALCA members, uc had previously given minimal 
thought to the purpose of The ALCA Journal. Two previous editors with whom 
we have worked closely during the past three months have frequently alluded to 
The Journals mission. We, of course, have also referred to it several times as we 
have made editorial decisions. We'd like to amplify on elements of the official 
statement of purpose. 

‘‘ The purpose of The Alabama Counseling Association Journal is to commu- 
nicate ideas and information which can help counselors in a variety of work set- 
tings implement their counseling role and develop the profession of counseling." 
Indeed, this calls for selection of manuscripts that address the various settings in 
which our members contribute counseling services. It also reminds us that The 
Journal is another mechanism to advance the profession of counseling. 

"A function of The Journal is to strengthen the common bond among coun- 
selors and to help maintain a mutual awareness of the roles, the problems, and the 
progress of the profession at its various levels." Again, ours is a journal that must 
be relevant to counselors working in a variety of settings; at the same time it pro- 
vides an opportunity for us to appreciate the similarities and differences of the 
various roles we fill within the profession of counseling. We arc .alarmed when 
counselors in one sector express disinterest in professional knowledge generated 
in other specialty areas. We challenge readers to consider (he possibility of a 
strengthened bond as they consider relevance of various articles. We also encour- 
age ALCA members in diverse work settings to strengthen individual and collec- 
tive bonds by collaborating on manuscripts. 

“Thought provoking articles, theoretical summaries, reports of research, 
descriptive techniques, summaries of presentations, discussions of professional 
issues, reader reactions, and review of books or media arc highly regarded.” Yes, 
they arc highly regarded 1 

“Manuscripts that arc either theoretical-philosophical or research-oriented 
should contain discussions of implications and/or practical applications.' This is 
often an a-ea reviewers note as lacking. We encourage authors to address this 
important mission element when they prepare manuscripts. 

“Authors should ground their work with an appropriate review of related lit- 
erature." Indeed, we have been banded a rich legacy of professional literature 
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from which to draw. Writers may be inspired hy the thought that published man- 
uscripts become part of the legacy on which authors of the future will draw! 
While archival iiterature is valued, respected and appropriate for certain citations, 
the review of literature should focus on contemporary hooks, articles, or papers. 

As co-editors we have articulated a personal mission statement. We arc com- 
mitted to encouraging and promoting authors representing a full spectrum of writ- 
ing experience. To that end, we ask the Editorial Board to provide extensive feed- 
back to authors. Whether or not manuscripts arc accepted, we endeavor to offer 
suggestions that will assist them in strengthening their professional writing skills 
as well as the present manuscript. 

It is with pleasure that we introduce The ALCA Journal. Volume 23. Number 1. 
All articles in this issue were submitted to the previous editor, Joel Farrell, who 
either initiated or completed the review process. We appreciate Joel's working 
with ALCA Past President Meg Smith to facilitate a comfortable and expedient 
editor transition. We also appreciate the authors' patience with the review process 
compounded by that transition. 

Following an overview of organizational theory, leadership, and management, 
Lawrence and Wilcoxon's lead article examines the considerations administrators 
make in the administration of mental-health centers. The second article, by Chism 
and Satcher, describes a research study which assessed human resource manage- 
ment students' perceptions of various types of disabilities and selected employ- 
ment variables, (c.g.. productivity, coworker relations, and need for supervision). 
A clear implication of Ihe study is that counselors have much work to do to “m er- 
contc stereotypical assumptions about persons with specific disabilities." 

The ftnal three articles address counselor preparatir ; and supervision. Cobia 
and Kiedingcr report the results of a national survey of counselor education stu- 
dents' preparation and experiences in ethics. In addilic i to summarizing the val- 
ue students attached to various types of ethics training, the authors address the 
students' perceptions of interactions between students and faculty. 

The last two articles tire research studies assessing the predictive validity of 
entrance requirements for counselor education programs at a regional university 
in Alabama. The first study investigated two traditional entrance requirements, 
undergraduate grade point averages and Miller Analogies Test scores. The final 
article lends credibility to the use of a structured interview for predicting sin 
dent’s performance in a counseling practicum. 

We hope that practitioners and students will find value in these articles, and 
gain "awareness of the roles, the problems, and the progress of the profession at 
its various levels." We will endeavor to provide a wider spectrum of topics in 
future issues. 

By the way, have YOU thought about submitting a manuscript 7 Guidelines for 
authors are included at the conclusion of this issue. 

Ken Norem and Sandy Magnuson 
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Ma+tatfejw.+tt and AdLmlHidlhcM&H of MentcU-cMe&ltU 
G&'UesU; OfUixuU. and Op^icilusutiei- 

Valerie Lawrence and S. allen Wilcoxon 



This article offers ait examination of fundamental elements of organizational the- 
ory , leadership, and management relative to administration of community men- 
tal-health agencies. Emphasis is noted for the applicability of these foundational 
elements of leadership for upper- and mid-level management within a communi- 
ty agency. Specific discussion is also offered regarding unique considerations for 
administrators in these settings. 



When management of mental health centers is discussed among helping pro- 
fessionals, a subsequent debate often follows. Such discussions typically focus 
upon whether clinicians who arc not trained in organizational and management 
practices should he administrators, or if a professional manager who has limited 
training in mental health care should he responsible for administrative duties. Ide- 
ally, the most beneficial situation would seem to lx. for administrative leaders to 
have both backgrounds. Thus, counselors who nave an awareness and knowledge 
of management and organizational practices can offer a nonclinical asset in men- 
tal health centers (Ncugehoren, 1985). 

When mental health organizations offer only outpatient or minimal services, 
management is relatively uncomplicated. However, with the multitude of services 
being offered within typical agency settings and with the financial constraints of 
contemporary times, management is a complex proposition for governmental 
agencies (Jcnell & Jerrcll, 1987). Management of a mental health center needs to 
be flexible and to fit the environment. The key aspects of mainstream manage- 
ment theories can provide a basis for development of administrative principles 
applicable in community mental health settings. This article offers an overview 
of models, structures, and administrative styles that may be considered by clini- 
cians and nonclinicians responsible for such administrative duties. The article is 
intended to provide an examination of the various considerations both novice and 
seasoned administrators must face in organizational management of mental- 
health care in community settings. 



t/al&Ue Mauoieetce, M. A , id a private pnachcmq coiuUelor, at Atlanta, Qeor- 
(jia. S. Allen Qifilcaaan, £d jb. id pdo^eidod and chair ol r oxnnicloA educa- 
tion at the llnioeAdiltf of Alabama in Audcalo^da Covtedpondence cancoAtunf 
iltid article ihould he dent to- $ Allen ‘Wilcb'xea, Cd lb , Sot 87023/. fhe. 
bdiuvenddif oj Alabama, dudcalo&ia . Alabama 35*18 7 023/. Add^edd electron- 
ic mail to <uoUco4o@baM4ed.na edrt. 
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Of ganizational Functions and Structures 

Models of Organizational Functioning 

One of the more significant tasks of an organization is to define what is to be 
done and who is to do it. In this regard, organizations can be oriented toward a 
variety of models which represent composites of cither (a) the Rational Model, 
(b) the Political Model, or(e) the Standards Model of organizational functioning. 
When considering how a mental health center should operate, a comprehensive 
understanding of the various aspects of these models can help administrators to 
identify and address needs in the areas of staff relations, public relations, and 
funding (Silverman & Silverman, 1986). Within the Rational Model of organiza- 
tional functioning, actions are problem-centered and goal-directed. An organiza- 
tion employing this model is driven by careful data collection and analysis before 
any substantive decision is made relative to programming and evaluation. An 
attractive element of 'he Rational Model is its efficiency and fiscal accountabili- 
ty. When employing the Rational Model, all aspects of the organization arc man- 
aged in terms of cost-effectiveness and prospective gains. An unfortunate artifact 
of the Rational model of organizational functioning in mental-health care is that 
patient needs may be considered after cost concerns. Such an approach is often 
reflected in corporate managed care systems, often reflecting decisions driven by 
cost analysis rather than care. However, such decisions arc often beneficial for 
sustaining at least minima! care in underserved settings rather than total loss of 
care due to cost-overruns. 

A system implementing the Political Model of organizational functioning typ- 
ically reflects actions based upon negotiations instead of established goals and 
objectives This model often leads to power struggles and competition within the 
system, 'flic Political Model does not frame conflict as a negative activity hut, 
rather, as a source of motivation for interested parties. Bargaining and opportunity- 
based decisions are key characteristics in the Political Model. Therefore, imple- 
mentation of services is generally based upon permission being granted instead 
of needs being met (Silverman & Silverman, 1986). One of the Political Model’s 
indisputable strengths is its responsiveness to public demands and local needs. 
Personnel in this type of organization often work closely with public representa- 
tives, resulting in substantial influence being exerted by external forces. Such cir- 
cumstances can affect both positive and negative perceptions among community 
leaders, consequently affecting the “political” viability of the organization. 

The Standards Model of organizational functioning reflects an assumption that 
one way of operating the system can be determined and should be 'plcmentcd 
by its leadership. Thus, conformity among personnel and associates is one of the 
major goals of the Standards model. Organizations functioning under the Stan- 
dards Model strive to offer the highest quality services within a predictable, reg- 
imented format (Silverman & Silverman, 1986). Such organizations usually 
develop professionally-approved guidelines for practices which arc then imple- 
mented on a wholesale basis by organizational staff. A liability of this Model is 
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(hat conflicts between professionals often stem from disagreements about inter- 
pretating the inlcntcd impact of standards (Silverman & Silverman, 1986). By 
contrast, many professions have established, national accreditation standards and 
expect al’ associated agcncies/employces to adhere to these uniform guidelines. 
Therefore, this model derives its principal benefit from deferring to professional 
standards as the basis for decisions and as the driving force for programming in 
an organization. 

Decisions related to adopting a model of organizational functioning arc typi- 
cally made at a high layer of administrativc/managerial operations. Such deci- 
sions are often the result of task forces at fedcral/state levels identifying a partic- 
ular need or federal/state legislation mandating special services. Thus, when an 
organizational function is identified, such decisions typically serve as the basis 
for driving all subsequent decisions relative to structure, employees, and out- 
comes. In (his regard, adopting an organizational function is clearly an upper- 
management activity within a community mental health center, usually based on 
the directives of a statc/lcdcral agency to establish a new organization or the 
board ol directors of an existing agency to expand/ailer current organizational 
functions. Such decisions typically proceed decisions related to organizational 
sliucture. 

Organizational Structure 

After the upper management ol a community menial- health center agrees on 
how an agency will function, its next task is to define the structure lor the orga- 
nization to employ in order to accomplish its organizational (unction. “Organiza- 
tional structure" refers to the activity patterns of staff members m their perfor- 
mance of roles and tasks within the system (Neugehoren, 1985). Organizational 
structure defines hcirarehica! power, agency accountability, and evaluation meth- 
ods for agency employees. Organizational structure influences administration 
because it drives the rules and procedures for organizational behaxior as well as 
definitions for assignment and performance evaluation for middle management 
and other staff. Organizational structure also lends to ensure unity within the sys- 
tem and conformity among staff. Organizational structure may be categorized as 
either Bureaucratic or Ccntralizcd/Decentralizcd (Neugehoren, 1985). 

In the early 1900s. Max Weber Hrst described an organizational structure 
which continues to be emulated by many administrators (Abels & Murphy. 1981 ). 
Tiic Bureaucratic structure reflects the belief that individuals should be appoint- 
ed to positions based cm their abilities and expertise. This hierarchical concept 
assumes that all managers have superior authority and abilities that will allow 
them to insure compliance of the staff through their hierarchical control structure 
(Neugehoren , 1985). In mental health centers, it is beneficial for professional 
clinical employees to be involved in many aspects of decision-making. Policy 
and agency rules may be decided by the upper management, while their imple- 
mentation is affected by other employees. Unlike many profit-based businesses 
with corporate ownership, mental-health centers feature substantive clinical 
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issues that arc most often, and most logically, resolved by those in closest prox- 
imity to the actual client concents. Therefore, mental-health centers typically fea- 
ture only a minimum of bureaucratic structure, although bureaucratic policies 
from governmental (c.g., Mcdicarc/Medteaid) or corporate agencies (c.g., insur- 
ance companies) often dictate compliance decisions relative to case management. 
Clinical ease staffing of clients is anolhci area in which clinical professionals 
must be at die forefront of decided-making processes rather than upper-level, 
uninvolvcd administrators attempting to impose an unworkable hurcaucratic 
structure. 

Centralized and Decentralized organizational structure refers to the locus of 
authority for decision-making in an organization. A Centralized structure places 
all control at the top levels in the system while a decentralized structure delegates 
decision-making to lower-level personnel (Simon. 1989). Typically, de-central- 
ization connotes upper- and mid-level managerial expertise in evaluating and 
implementing programs. In circumstances where managers arc expected to func- 
tion as professional experts to evaluate program decisions, a centralized structure 
typically prevails. By contrast, circumstances in which managers do not have the 
professional expertise to evaluate all options within a program, decentralization 
is necessary in organizational structure. Decentralization often predominates in 
organizations with multiple ofiices/satellites/branehcs stemming from a central 
office. In this regard, the decentralized structure is almost essential for a a men- 
ial-health center with more than one central office and multiple hranchcs/satellites. 

Mid-Level Management 

Mid-level managers are responsible for coordinating and integrating goals set 
by upper-level managers as well as serving as a conduit from stalf/pcrsonnel to 
policy makers regarding needed adjustments. These employees typically have die 
authority to make some decisions concerning program budget, planning, and per- 
sonnel, often heing expected to implement long-range goals via objective and 
manageable plans (Hodgells & Casein, 1983). Mid-level managers spend a great 
deal of their time supervising unit activities and. therefore, must be good leaders. 
In mental-health centers, mid-level managers are often Unit Coordinators or Pro- 
gram Directors for specific aspects of service (e.g., outpatient services, day treat- 
ment, etc.), hi this capacity, mid-level managers in mental health centers arc often 
called upon to be leaders, supervisors, and exemplary practitioners. 

The style of leadership mid-lcvcl managers adopt may affect the entire system 
of services within an organization. McGregor ( I960) identified two distinct styles 
for leadership, these being (he Theory X and Theory Y styles of leadership. The 
Theory X leader believes that people lack interest in work, have no motivation, 
and resist responsibilities. This type of leader is controlling and uses rewards and 
punishments as supervision tools. The leader in Theory X is authoritarian and 
hicrarchal, often demanding an organizational network with the leader dearly 
separated from managed employees (Abels & Murphy, 1981 ). Ry contrast, The- 
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ory Y managers assume individuals desire responsibilities, enjoy their work, and 
will assist in organizational goals and objectives (Lewis. & Lewis, 1983). This 
type of leader will often delegate responsibility and ask all to participate in deci- 
sion-making. They encourage and promote creativity and communication among 
and with subordinates, often reflecting more concern for employees titan produc- 
tion within the system. 

In mental health, power is often construed as negative. Power and its distrib- 
ution often lead to many conflicts within systems (Slavin. 1985). In a mental 
health setting, the mid-level administrators attempting to employ powerful dic- 
tates may try to influence all aspects of agency/staff activity, including the 
method by which one counsels. It is impossible for an administrator not to have 
authority over others. However, one must be careful not to confuse power and 
authority. Authority is described as a result of one's position within the organiza- 
tion. whereas power reflects a means of actually influencing ones behavior (Mid- 
dleman & Rhodes. 1985). Administrators do not have power over other individ- 
uals unless it is first given to them by their subordinates. In many instances, 
upper- and mid-level managers arc unaware of their attempts to influence on the 
basis of authority when the arc essentially "powerless" to impact others. When 
leaders are appropriate role models, power to influence the beliefs of others can 
he a strength that far exceeds authority (Schwartz. 1989). This dictum is particu- 
larly notable for mid-level management in (hat their downward attempts at 
authorily/power toward subordinates may be offset bv their upward loss of pow- 
er/auihority in relationships with upper-level management. An imbalance in these 
aspects of mid-level management can profoundly impact the services and pro- 
gramming in mental-health centers. 

Special Management Concerns in Community Mental Health 

When organizing and managing a community menial health center, several 
unique concerns that must he considered. While serving in an administrative posi- 
tion. one is often accountable to the interests of several different communities 
(Hlpers & Abbott. 1992). Conflicts may occur when the perceived needs of man- 
agement. staff, clients, and these communities appear u> be at odds. Therefore, for 
any menial-health organization to be managed so that client and community 
needs arc met, administrators must be able to identify and arbitrate conflicts e 
elements a"'ccting the system. In this regard, a variety of special concerns emerge 
for administrative consideration. 

Advisory Boards 

The ultimate local governing body of many mental health agencies is the 
board of directors. For an agency to be successful, there must be a balance of 
effort and influence coming from staff, administration, and the advisory board 
(Slavin. 1985). Board members arc usually appointed for their expertise or 
because of their visibility as a public figure. Most mental health agency hoards 
include individuals with specializations in law, public relations, finance/budgel- 
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ing, or administration. Such compositions usually provide readilv available assis- 
tance when concerns specific to these fields arise within the a* \ well-orga- 
nized and utilized board can be a valuable asset, especially for programs with lim- 
ited resources. 

Staffing Community Mental Health Centers 

One of the most important aspects in agency administration is assembling a 
staff of professionals who are both capable and motivated in working toward 
agency goals and objectives. The first step in agency staffing is to identify the 
programs and program elements needed to implement and achieve the identified 
agency goals and objectives. Collaboration of administrators, program supervi- 
sors, staff, and board members, in addition to consultation from others who have 
special expertise in the area, is often required in any stage of program develop- 
ment. Throughout this process, work-related program elements can he organized 
and categorized in terms of position descriptions or duties. After a job description 
is established, the agency can determine the required staff credentials for the posi- 
tion. These credentials will be essential elements for screening and assessing 
potential candidates for employment (Simon, 1989). 

Training and experience should he carefully examined during staff selection. 
Once qualified candidates have been identified, the agency must carefully follow 
legal requirements and guidelines. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Equal 
Opportunity Act of 1972, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1992 all require that staff selection he a nondiscriminalory 
process. If the agency docs not follow these laws, legal actions by job applicants 
may result. When discrimination complaints occur, the burden of prooflics with 
the employer, lit ere fore, administrative energies devoted to clear and disccmablc 
staff duties, along with specific guidelines for employment, retention, suspension, 
and dismissal arc "musts" in effective management for mental-health agencies. 

Paraproiessiotials 

There has always heen controversy within the mental health field concerning 
professional training. Debates abound concerning administrative and staff cre- 
dentials. Conservative opinions often hold that only persons with a business 
degree should administrate and that individuals with professional counseling 
degrees and licensures should provide counseling services. However, established 
traditions and state agency regulations permit paraprofessionuls to provide a vari- 
ety of . services (Lewis & Lewis, 1983). Supporters of this trend fee 1 that individ- 
uals who have experienced specific problems can help those with similar con- 
cerns (Silverman, 1982). It also may be economically prudent to emploj para- 
professionals in times of financial cutbacks. 

If a mental -health center uses paraprofessionuls. such persons should have job 
descriptions which specifically define duties and limitations which arc consistent 
with their training and experience. When paraprofessionuls are not qualified for 
the position they hold, the agency will he particularly liable for services provided 
by these individuals. The best recommendation is that whenever paraprofessinn- 
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als arc employed, they should he closely supervised by a professional experi- 
enced in the area. However, one should note that prospective "losses" in using 
paraprofessionals (e.g., time in supervision and training, lack of agency linkage, 
etc.} may often be offset by the "gains" in expanded services, enhanced public 
relations, and even preventive efforts. 

Volunteers 

Mental-health agencies often use the services of volunteers. A volunteer is an 
unpaid helper in the organisation and the agency is the recipient of their services 
(Lewis & Lewis, 1983). Like the paraprofessional, volunteers often have minimal 
training in mental health services. However, paraprofessionals arc often 
employed as workers in day treatment, residential and in-patient programs, while 
volunteers might provide nonprofessional services (e.g.. bring clothes to a needy 
client, serve as a mentor to service recipients, etc.). Because there are no mone- 
tary incentives, volunteers arc usually motivated by their altruistic values and 
beliefs. 

Volunteers should be provided with all staff policies and guidelines which per- 
tain to their duties and be clear on their accountability. Agencies should provide 
a supervisor who will select, train, and monitor all volunteers. Oecassionally. vol- 
unteers will he involved in actually providing services to clients. When volun- 
teers provide services, managers should be aware of some specific concerns. 
Specifically, managing volunteer activities reflects less control over behavior 
than with paid employees. Administrators arc often grateful for the volunteer’s 
participation but arc reluctant to assert too much control and managerial intrusion 
for fear of potential repercussions. When there is a great need for volunteers, it is 
often easier to overlook non professional ism than to closely manage a volunteer's 
style and actions (Allen, 1987). 

Final Thoughts 

The field of community menial health counseling is continually changing and 
growing. For a mental health center to be effective, administrators at every level 
of management need a sound understanding of basic management theories and 
skills. The development and continuous improvement of community mental 
health centers also depends on professional leadership, successful staffing, pro- 
gram evaluation, and ethical awareness. For a community mental health admin- 
istrator to be most effective, a background in both management and counseling 
would be beneficial. The ability to ascertain ways to accomplish established orga- 
nisational functioning within a management structure demands keen observation, 
considered opinion, and commitment to long-range organizational visions, fn this 
regard, the managerial and administrative skills of agency leaders would seem to 
be most meaningful when they arc grounded in an understanding the fundamen- 
tal options for leadership and organizational theory. Toward this end, this article 
has been fashioned to promote inquiry and sensitivity by both novice and 
seasoned administrators in mental-health agencies. j ' 
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Michele Chism and Jamie Satchek 

This study examined the perceptions of human resource management students 
regarding employment variables and six disability types: la) blindness , (b) 
epilepsy, (e) mental retardation, (d) mental illness, (e) spinal cord injury, and (f) 
cardiovascular disease. Multivariate analysis of variance followed by post hoc 
testing (Scheffe) indicated that persons with mental retardation and mental ill- 
ness were viewed less favorably on almost all aspects of employment studied 
including productivity, communication, need for supen ision, and adaptability. 
Individuals with blindness and spinal cord injury were viewed as needing higher 
levels of job and worksite modifications than the other disability types. Implica- 
tions of these findings are discussed and recommendations for future research are 
provided. 

Persons with disabilities have historically faced discrimination in all aspects 
of their lives. Pervasive social and cultural norms, standards, and expectations 
have led to negative attitudes t ards individuals with disabilities. These nega- 
tive altitudes have created substantial barriers to individuals with disabilities as 
they seek full participation in the mainstream of American society (Bowman. 
1987; Livneh. 1982). 

Negative altitudes toward persons with disabilities have been particularly 
reflected in the hiring and retention practices of employers and have contributed 
to the fact that only one-third of the 35 million Americans with disabilities arc 
working (Bureau of the Census. 1991). Examples of stereotypical thinking and 
myth acceptance have been described in the literature addressing employers' per- 
ccplions of individuals with disabilities Employers have viewed persons with 
disabilities as having potential limitations in attendance, coworkcr relations, safe- 
ly, communication, need for supervision, and need for work accommodation 
when compared with nondisabled workers (Greenwood & Johnson, 1987; 
Milhaug, 1979; Stone & Sawatzki, 1980). Such perceptions have led to the con- 
clusion that any adverse physical condition may negatively influence the chances 
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that a person with a disability will be hired for some positions (Wages, Manson, 
& Jordan, 1990). 

Sweeping protection from employment discrimination has only recently been 
afforded individuals with disabilities. While the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 pro- 
hibited employment discrimination against persons with disabilities by agencies 
and institutions with federal grants or contracts, this legislation did not affect the 
employment practices of the majority of employers in the private sector (Perlman 
& Kirk, 1991). This changed, however, in 1990 with the passage of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA). The ADA prohibits private- sector 
employers front discriminating against qualified individuals with disabilities at 
all levels of employment, from recruitment through retention (Adams, 1991). 

Legislating nondiscrimination in employment, however, may not in and of 
itself enhance opportunities for persons with disabilities without substantial alti- 
tudinal change. As Yukcr and Block (1986) explained, prejudice against persons 
with disabilities is usually hidden. Outwardly stated support of employment for 
persons with disabilities may not he reflected in positive action. Although 
employers often state a willingness to hire workers with disabilities, the prevail- 
ing opinion is that employer attitudes continue to he a major barrier to the 
employment of such persons (Weisenstein & Koshman, 1991). 

Research conducted prior to (he passage of the ADA indicated that employer 
perceptions differ depending on type of disability. For example. Johnson, Green- 
wood, and Schrincr (1988) asked employers to compare workers with various 
types of disabilities with nondisabled workers. TTicy found that persons with seri- 
ous emotional disorders, blindness, mental retardation, back ailments, epilepsy, 
and mild mental disorders were seen less favorably than persons with diabetes or 
unilateral amputations. It has also been reported that individuals with obvious 
physical impairments arc viewed more favorably than those with mental, emo- 
tional, or communication disorders on almost every aspect of recruitment, selec- 
tion, acceptance and performance expectation (Bolton & Rocsslcr. 1983; Bow- 
man, 1987; Combs & Omvig, 1986; Greenwood & Johnson, 1987, Minskoff, 
Sautter, Hoffman, & Hawks. 1987; Schrincr, Greenwood, & Johnson, 1989). 

'Hie purpose of the current study was to investigate perceptions of employ- 
ment variables and individuals with disabilities seven years after the ADA was 
passed. Because no current research is available which would allow predicting 
the direction of responses, the following null hypothesis was tested: There will 
be no significant differences among human resource management students’ per- 
ceptions of employment variables and individuals with disabilities when com- 
pared by the following disabling conditions: (a) blindness, (h) mental retarda- 
tion, (c) epilepsy, (d) spinal cord injury, (c) mental illness, and (D cardiovascu- 
lar disease. Tlic employment variables studied were productivity, interpersonal 
communication skills, cowoikcr relations, need for worksite accommodation, 
need for job accommodation, level of required supervision, attendance, safely, 
and adaptability. 
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Methodology 

Participants 

The participants in this study were 147 students taking human resource man- 
agement classes at the five universities in Alabama which offer degrees in this 
specialty area. Human resource management students were selected because, 
upon graduation, they will likely be in positions in which they will recruit and 
hire workers, including those with disabilities. Five responses were not used 
because of incomplete responses, resulting in a final sample si/e of 140. The stu- 
dents were either juniors (28 9f), seniors (589< ). or graduate students (119c). 
Racial groups represented were as follows: White (6595), African American 
(34 9c), and Other (190- Five students reported having a disability. 

Instrumentation 

The instrument used in this study, the Disability Perceptions Snney. was 
adapted with permission from The Inventory of Hiring Practices Related to Per- 
sons with Disabilities (McGowan & Gurley, 1994). McGowan and Gurley’s 
instrument was developed through a comprehensive renew of die literature 
describing employer concerns when hiring and managing workers with disabili- 
ties. Face and content validity were determined through review of the instrument 
by experts in rehabilitation counseling. Using Cronbach’s Alpha, the reliability of 
the original instrument was determined to be .93. 

Word Table 1. 

Statements: Disability Perceptions Survey 

When compared to nondisabled individuals. 1 teel that persons with (dis- 
ability type) will: 

1. make productive employees 

2. be capable of communicating well with others in the workplace 

3- gel along well with coworkers 

4. require that no modifications be made in the worksite 

5. require that no modifications be made in the job itself 

6. require only that supervision which is appropriate to the task 

7. maintain a satisfactory attendance record 

8. maintain a satisfactory safety record 

9. adapt successfully to changes in the workplace 



For this study, the original instrument was adapted to reflect terminology 
which would be more specific. For example, the statement “visual impairments 
including blindness” was changed to “hlindncss." The adapted instrument, which 
can be found in World Table I. asks participants to respond to nine statements 
about employment variables and individuals with six types of disabilities - Blind- 
ness, epilepsy, spinal cord injury, cardiovascular disease, mental illness, mental 
retardation. 'Hie statements arc rated using a 5 point Likert scale ranging from I 
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(strongly agree) to 5 (strongly disagree). Content validity of the revised instru- 
ment was tested using item to total correlations. All correlations were significant 
at p <.05 and ranged from .52 - .79. Using Cronbaeh's Alpha, the adapted instru- 
ment yielded a reliability coefficient of .87. 

Data Collection 

Tile data were collected during regular class meetings. One instructor from 
each university was solicited to take part in the study and was provided a packet 
containing demographic questionnaires, the Disability Perceptions Sumy, and 
instructions for how to request student participation. Students were provided a 
brief explanation of how to complete the instrument and were read a statement 
addressing informed consent. The students were volunteers and were offered no 
incentives for their participation. All students in each of the classes elected to par- 
ticipate in the study. Upon completion, instruments were gathered by the course 
instructors and returned to the primary investigator. 

Data Analysis 

The hypothesis was tested using a Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANO- 
VA). This statistical approach is used when comparing one or more independent 
variables across a number of dependent variables. It is used as a means of con- 
trolling for the famiiywise error rate, or inflated chance of Type I error, which 
may occur when a series of univariate tests are conducted on a single set of data 
(Hair, Anderson, <£Ta-..iam, 1987) In this study the independent variable was 
disability type and the dependent variables were the nine statements of the insiru- 
menl. Each student responded to each statement for each of the six disability 
types. 

Hie results of MANOVA indicated that there were significant differences in 
how the students viewed employment variables by di c <bility type, /'(5.KI9) = 
9.01 , p <.0). ‘Hie results of follow-up univariate F tests can be found in Table 1. 
All were significant, indicating that differences existed in how the six types of 
disabilities were viewed for each statement. 

Table 1. 

Univariate F Tests: Disability 'Type by Employment Variables 



Variable 


F 


Productivity 


8.37* 


Communication 


17.04“ 


Coworkcr Relations 


1 2.77* 


No Worksite Modifications 


11.10* 


No Job Modifications 


10.97* 


Need for Supervision 


9.46* 


Satisfactory Attendance 


8.05* 


Satisfactory Safely 


3.86* 


Adaptability 


12.13* 
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Post hoc Scheffc tests were used to identify specific areas of mean differences. 
Mean scores for each disability type of each statement can be found in Table 2. 
Individuals with nv^tal illness and mental retardation were seen as less produc- 
tive than those with Jindness, epilepsy, or cardiovascular disease. They were also 
seen as less able to communicate effectively in the workplace, less adaptable, and 
in need of higher levels of supervision than persons with blindness, epilepsy, 
spinal cord injuries, or cardiovascular disease. Persons with mental illness were 
(he least favorahlv perceived group in terms of ability to get along well with 
coworkers. 

Table 2. 

Mean Results: Disability Type by Employment Variable 



Variable 


fllindness 


Epilcpsv 


.Mental 


Menial 


Spinal 


1 

Cardiovascular 








Retardation 


Illness 


Cord Injury 


nisei 1 ! c 


Productivity 


2 ■ss 


2 20a 


•2.87b 


2 S lb 


2.58 


2.32a 


Communication 


2 22a 


2.26a 


2.99l> 


2.79b 


2.22a 


2 21a 


Coworker Relations 


1 ,05a 


2 2\i 


2 40a 


2.89b 


2.23a 


2.16a 


Worksite Mod. 


3.78b 


2 68a 


3 17 


2 83a 


3.4 Mi 


2.75a 


Job Modification 


3.59b 


2.71a 


3. 36b 


2.94 


3 35b 


2 85 


Supervision 


2 05b 


2 51b 


3 09a 


VOOa 


2 59h 


2 46b 


Attendance 


1 90,1 


2 46b 


241 


2.87h 


2.59b 


2.8?b 


Safety 


2 44a 


2.54 


2 79 


2.85b 


A 


2.48 


Adaptability 


2 45a 


2 m.| 


t«3h 


:.9?b 


2.51a 


? \ Mi 



Note: Means with differing subscripts differ from each other at p < .05 

Individuals with k dness and spinal cord injuries were seen as more likely tu 
need worksite modifications than those with ,e oilier types of disabilities. Those 
with blindness, mental retardation, and spinal cord injury were viewed as more 
likely to need job accommodations than (hose with epilepsy, mental illness, or 
cardiovascular disease. Persons with blindness were perceived as having more 
satisfactory attendance records than any of the other disability types. Only one 
significant difference was found for safely: Individuals with blindness were per- 
ceived as having more satisfactory safety records than those with menial illness. 

Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to investigate human resource management stu- 
dents’ perceptions of employment variables and individuals with specific disabil- 
ities. The finding raise concerns that stereotypical attitudes toward individuals 
with certain types of disabilities may limit the consideration that these students 
will give u. such persons when they are in positions to recruit and hire employ- 
ees. individuals with mental illness and mental retardation appeared to be per- 
ceived less favorably than the other disability types studied. This finding supports 
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previous research in mental retardation in which employers viewed persons with 
mental retardation as needing extra supervision, not adaptable, slow to perform, 
and undependable (Hartlagc & Roland, 1971; Hill & Wchman, 1979; Shafer, Hill, 
Wchman, & Seyfarth, 1987). In effect, pcrcc ions of persons with mental retar- 
dation appear to have changed little in (lie past 25 years. The finding that persons 
with mental retardation were not viewed differcr‘'y from most of the other dis- 
ability types regarding attendance also supports previous research. Shafer ei al. 
(1987) reported that employers are often willing to overlook the limitations asso- 
ciated with mental retardation in exchange for reliable attendance. 

Persons with mental illness have historically been subjected to prejudice and 
discrimination. Nagi, MeBroom. and Colletts ( 1972) reported that employers arc 
more hesitant to hire former menial patients than persons with other disabilities, 
because mental illness is perceived as uncontrollable. More recent, hut still dated 
research (Farina. Murray. & Croh. 1978; Florian, 1978). indicated that it is feared 
that employees with mental illness will have greater difficulty gaining acceptance 
by their co workers than other disability groups due to lack of understanding of 
mental illness. This study indicates that little has changed regarding perceptions 
of mental illness. Mental illness was the only disability type for which the stu- 
dents perceived coworkcr relations significantly less favorably than (he other dis- 
ability types. Persons with mental illness were also viewed more negatively than 
most of the other disability types in regard to productivity, communication, need 
for supervision, and adaptability. 

Persons with spinal cord injuries and blindness were semi as needing greater 
levels of worksite and job modification than the other disability types. This find- 
ing supports the view of Combs & Omvig (1986) that individuals with blindness 
are one of the hardest groups to accommodate in the workplace. It also supports 
a stereotypical assumption that individuals with severe physical impairments may 
need more accommodation than those with hidden or less severe physical impair- 
ments. 




Conclusions 

1 he findings of this study suggest that negative perceptions of employment 
variables and individuals with disabilities continue to exist, seven years after the 
passage of the ADA. These findings have one clear implication for rehabilitation 
counselors and other counselors working with individuals with disabilities: Much 
work still needs to he done to overcome stereotypical assumptions about persons 
with specific disabilities. This is particularly tru' - for individuals with mental 
retardation and mental illness. As part of (lie counseling process, special consid- 
eration may need to he given to (he employment concerns of individuals with dis- 
abilities as they seek community integration. Counselors should be prepared to 
help individuals with disabilities cope with (he rejection which may result from 
stereotypical attitudes toward them. They should also he prepared to act as advo- 
cates on (he behalf of individuals with disabilities by promoting positive pereep- 
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tions of the work capabilities of persons with disabilities. 

This study was limited in several ways so specific recommendations for coun- 
selor practice would be inappropriate. The first limitation was that human 
resource management students, rather than employers, were studied. Therefore, 
the results may not reflect current employer perceptions. It is recommended that 
researchers conduct similar studies using employers or human resource managers 
as subjects. Such studies would allow comparisons to he made between those 
who arc directly involved in hiring decisions and those who are in training to be 
making these decisions. Also, the study was conducted in one geographic area. 
Therefore, the results cannot he generalized to populations in other areas. Final- 
ly, this study did not address the possible effects of interventions on the students’ 
perceptions. Future research using control group designs would he helpful in 
determining if specific interventions (e.g.. ease studies, awareness training, etc) 
can alter negative perceptions of individuals with disabilities. 
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Results of a national stirwy of counselor ei location students' preparation and 
experiences in counseling ethics are presented Students' ahsenations of faculties 
and their interactions with students arc emphasized. 



Al a recent meeting of the Alabama Association for Counselor Education and 
Supervision (A! ACES), the executive director of the Alabama Board of Examin- 
ers in Counseling (ABEC) implored members to emphasize ethics education in 
counselor preparation programs (Cox, 1995). In 1987, a similar call was made 
nationally for collaboration between counselor educators and state licensing 
boards to prepare counselors to practice ethically (Hcrlihy. Heaiy, Cook, & Hud- 
son). In the intervening years, reports of unethical behavior among counselors 
have increased (z\CA Ethics Committee. 1992). and recommendations by 
researchers examining both ethics knowledge and ethical behavior have included 
suggestions for including training in counseling ethics in counselor preparation 
(Batdick, 1980; Robinson &. Gross, 1989). Preparation in counseling ethics is 
included in the curricular requirements for accreditation by the Council lor 
Accreditation and Related Educational Programs (CACREP) < 19941, further evi- 
dence of the widely recognized need for such training. 

As more attention has been focused on ethics education, descriptions have 
appeared in the professional literature of formal courses in counseling ethics for 
both graduate and undergraduate students (Ebcrlcin, 1987; Hacmerlie & Matthews, 
1980; Lamb. 1991; McGovern, 1988). Such courses typically include didactic 
instruction combined with ethical decision making and problem solving based on 
case examples and legal and ethical dilemmas. One such study indicates that 
menial health counselors who participate in an ethics course are heller able to rec- 
ognize when an ethical standard is violated than those who have no course 
(Robinson & Gross, 1989). Other curricular experiences include the infusion of 
counseling ethics into courses which do not have ethics as their primary focus, 
but where ethical issues figure prominently into the course content (c.g. 
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praclieum, assessment, social and cultural foundations). Additionally, counselors 
may enhance their knowledge of counseling ethics through participation in con- 
ference programs, continuing education workshops, teleconferences, etc. 

While in training, graduate students also learn about ethical behavior by obser- 
vation of the behaviors of their professors and through participation in an ethi- 
cally congruent learning environment (Brown & Kruger, 1985). In a recent arti- 
cle, Hazier & Carney (1993) emphasized the importance of informal contacts 
between faculty and students in counselor education. They cited several studies 
in related disciplines in which informal contacts between faculty and students 
influenced educational outcomes (e.f. Undo & Harpel. 1982: Pascarella, 1980; 
Wilson, Gaff. Dienst, Wood, & Bavry, 1975). Extending (his notion specifically 
to ethics education. Kilchner (1986) noted that "By modeling, through discus- 
sions, and valuing ethical behaviors, counselor educators can encourage young 
professionals to develop a sense of responsibility to act in an ethically responsi- 
ble manner" (p.310). She further staled that strategies designed to meet the goals 
of ethics education will not he effective in an atmosphere that neither rcspeeis nor 
values being ethical. Consistent with this point of view, Brown and Krager (1985) 
slated that "Graduate and piofessional school students cannot become ethical and 
moral practitioners unless they arc confronted with their ethical responsibilities 
as students and work with advisors and professors who exhibit ethical behavior" 
(p. 417) The present study, exploratory in nature, was designed to describe the 
current status of preparation of counselors-in-training in ethics including the 
Ivpes of learning modalities used ami the peicened value of various modalities, 
including observation of professors' ethical behavior. 

Method 

Subjects 

The sample for this study consisted of 215 students enrolled in counselor edu- 
cation programs accredited by CACREP (r. slcr's = 93; doctoral = 119; other = 
3). Of these, 68.5 f 4 were female (/i = 148) and 30. (VI male (/i = 66). This ratio of 
approximately two females to each male student is consistent with national trends 
(Hollis & Wanlz, 1994). In reference to diversity, 85.691 of the participants were 
Caucasian (/i - 185), 6.9T were African American (u = 15), 2.3 { .'c were Asian 
American (n = 5). .9 c/ r were Native American (n = 2), ,59r were Hispanic {/* - I ), 
and 3.29< identified themselves as other (n = 7). Participants ages were between 
20 and 29 years (/t = 78), 30 and 39 years (;i = 68), 40 and 49 years (/i = 59) and 
50 and 59 years pr = 10). 

Materials 

The Survey of Students' Training and Experience in Counseling Ethics was 
developed by the authors to solicit information in three areas: (a) basic demo- 
graphic information; (b) the contributions of nine learning modalities (n partici- 
pants’ understanding of counseling ethics; and (c) faculty and student interactions 
participants had either observed or experienced which they helievc to he uncthi- 
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ca). Content of the survey instrument was based on a review of the literature in 
the areas of ethics education, ethical practices of counselors and faculty student 
interactions. Seven doctoral students in counselor education and supervision who 
had completed a required course in counseling ethics at a CACRLP accredited 
institution reviewed the questionnaire and provided feedback to the authors. 
Their feedback led to revisions in format and wording of the instrument prior to 
implementation of the study. 




Data Collection 

Participation was solicited through the department chairs at 28 institutions 
which had CACREP accreditation at both the master's and doctoral levels at the 
time of data collection. Department chairs at the identified programs were mailed 
a package containing the following: a letter describing the project, 30 copies of 
the instrument, 30 copies of the information and consent letter, and 30 stamped 
envelopes addressed to the researchers. To protect participant confidentiality, the 
department chairs were asked to distribute the instruments to subjects who would 
then complete and return them directly to the researchers. The respondents were 
instructed not to identify themselves on either the instrument or return envelope. 
Respondents were anonymous to the researchers, and department chairs were not 
to see the data provided by individual participants. 

Reminder notices with response post cards were mailed to department chairs 
approximately 30 day c after the initial mailing asking whether they had partici- 
pated and, if so. how many surveys they had distributed. Post cards were returned 
from 12 institutions indicating that a total of 255 surveys had been disseminated 
to students, with two institutions declining to participate. Geographic representa- 
tion from respondent institutions included the Southern (605i ), Western ( 10% ). 
Midwest (30% ). and North Atlantic (0). Of the institutions from which participa- 
tion was solicited, regional representation included Southern (50%), Western 
(14%), Midwest (32%), and North Atlantic (0). The percentage of respondents 
across regions was highly similar to the total pool of institutions from which par- 
ticipation was requested. 

Data Analysis 

Demographic data as well as identification of learning modalities and their rel- 
ative importance to the participants' understanding of counseling ethics were 
summarized using descriptive statistics. Responses to the open ended questions 
were reviewed and like responses were coded and categorized, leading to the 
identification of dominant themes. 



Results 

Participants first identified through which or the nine learning modalities they 
had acquired knowledge about counseling ethics. They then indicated on a 5- 
point Likert scale the degree to which each learning experience had contributed 
to their understanding of counseling ethics. The modalities and numbers of par- 
ticipants who had been exposed to each appear in table one. 
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TABLE 1. 



Persons Exposed to Each Learning Modality 



Modality 


/} 


% 


Ethics course (master's) 


136 


63.0 


Ethics course (doctoral) 


60 


27.8 


Infused across curriculum 


176 


81.5 


Continuing education 


63 


29.2 


Conferences 


68 


31.5 


Observation of professors 


158 


73.1 


Observation of colleagues 


144 


66.7 


Formal consultation 


99 


45.8 


Informal consultation 


153 


70.8 



•Subjects were asked to check all that applied 



Participants had been exposed to multiple learning modalities with most of the 
sample indicating that counseling ethics had been infused across courses in the 
curriculum (n = 176). Formal course work at the master’s level was widespread (n 
= 136) with relatively fewer courses taken at the doctoral level (n = 60). While 
some indicated that they had participated in professional development opportuni- 
ties such as conference programs and continuing education workshops, these were 
not common. Almost three- fourths (73.17c) of the sample indicated that they had 
learned about ethics in counseling by observing their professors, and two-thirds 
(66.7%) learned by observing other professional colleagues. Informal consultation 
was mentioned by more students than formal consultation as a learning modality. 

The relative importance assigned to each learning modality identified by par- 
ticipants is reported in table two. 

The percentages reported refer to the total number of participants who identi- 
fied the modalil) in question as one to which they had both been exposed and rat- 
ed as having contributed greatly to their understanding of counseling ethics. 

TABLE 2. 



Persons Rating Modality as Greatly Influential To Achieving 
Understanding of Counseling Ethics 



Modality 


n 


Valid % 


Ethics course (master’s) 


113 


74.3 


Ethics course (doctoral) 


51 


64.5 


Infused across curriculum 


124 


67.4 


Continuing education 


33 


36.7 


Conferences 


33 


35.5 


Observation of professors 


120 


70.2 


Observation of colleagues 


112 


73.4 


Formal consultation 


84 


72. K 


Informal consultation 


129 


59.7 
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Of Ihc 216 participants, 168 (77.8% } reported never having experienced an 
interaction with faculty which they believed to be unethical. When asked about 
their observations of others who had experienced interactions which they 
believed to he unethical, 150 (69.4%) reported no such observations. Those who 
had experienced or observed interactions they believed to be unethical identified 
six types of violations. Based on participant descriptions, these were labeled dual 
relationships, research conflicts, sexual harassment, breaches of confidentiality, 
boundary violations, and lack of professional responsibility. The frequency with 
which each type of interaction was identified is reported in table 3. 

TABLE 3. 

Observed and Experienced Interactions Believed to be Unethical 





n (valid %) 


n (valid %r) 


Type 


Observed 


Experienced 


Dual relationships 


33 ( 15.3*3 ) 


14 (6.5% ) 


Research conflicts 


7 (3.2% ) 


3 f i .4% » 


Sexual harassment 


X (3.7% l 


5 (2.3% ) 


Confidentiality 


6 (2.8*3 i 


1 3 (6.0% ) 


Boundaries 


7 (3.3%) 


3 ( 1 .4% ) 


Professionalism 


4 (1.9% ) 


9(4.2%) 


Total 


65 (30.2% ) 


47 (21.8%) 



The first, dual relationships, included descriptions of faculty who held evalu- 
ative roles and were involved in amorous (mutually desired) or non- amorous 
social relationships, or therapeutic relationships with students. Research conflicts 
described most often were disputes over levels of contribution reflected in order 
of, or inclusion in, authorship for work submitted by faculty for publication. Sex- 
ual harassment included inappropriate sexual innuendo, pressure to engage in sex 
in exchange for favorable grades, and verbal come ons to students by faculty. 
Breaches of confidentiality were most often described in terms of faculty reveal- 
ing client or student information inappropriately. Boundary violations included 
course requirements of personal disclosure in order to be successful, soliciting 
clients for private practice, proselytizing, and demonstrations of favoritism. 
Examples of lack of professional responsibility included faculty who failed to 
assess or screen students for suitability for the profession. Allowing doctoral stu- 
dents to provide supervision without adequate preparation was also cited by sev- 
eral participants. A surprising finding regarding these interactions was that as 
supervisors, evaluators, and professional role models, doctoral students were 
included in responses to the open ended questions which specifically requested 
information about faculty. 

In summary, the formal mechanisms through which the majority of respon- 
dents reported learning about counseling ethics were courscwork and infusion 
across the curriculum. Informally, they reported observing the behavior of facul- 
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ty and seeking consultation. Less frequently, they reported participation in pro- 
fessional development activities such as conferences and seminars. Respondents 
indicated that a formal course at the master’s level, formal consultation activities, 
and observation of colleagues and professors were the most influential means for 
achieving an understanding of ethics. Most frequently reported observations of, 
or experiences with, colleagues and professors which respondents believed to be 
unethical included dual relationships, breaches or confidentiality, sexual harass- 
ment. and lack of professionalism. 

Discussion and Implications 

In 1983. Paul and Sladler indicated that 46.6% of the participants in their study 
of counselors and psychologists had participated in masters’ level courses in 
counseling ethics (cited in Stadler & Paul, 1986). In the current study, 6.3% of the 
sample had participated in such a course and viewed their participation as con- 
tributing greatly to their understanding of counseling ethics. It seems important 
to continue to offer such courses and to examine their outcomes. Thus far in the 
literature, support for such courses resides in the fact that counselors who have 
participated are more readily able to recognize that an ethical standard has been 
violated than those who have not participated (Robinson & Gross, 1986). One 
criticism of such courses is the focus on the codes of various professional orga- 
nizations rather than on ethical decision making (Kitchner. 1986). Kitchncr expli- 
cated a framew ork for teaching ethics which integrated psychological processes 
and philosophical analysis. Such an approach purportedly takes students beyond 
identifying code violations, placing more emphasis on decision making and 
behavior. Now that many programs have begun to incorporate courses in ethics, 
perhaps counselor educators should examine the content and instructional strate- 
gics most widely used and determine their effectiveness in preparing future coun- 
selors to meet their ethical responsibilities. 

Paralleling the increased offerings of formal course work has been die 
increased opportunity for participation in ethics focused professional develop- 
ment workshops. Although the need for such opportunities was identified by 
Robinson and Gross (1989), participants in this study did not identify those learn- 
ing experiences as having been particularly valuable. Prior to recommending 
such learning experiences to students, counselor educators need to evaluate the 
objectives of the training and to determine whether the experiences planned arc 
appropriate to the students levels of development, as w-cll as whether the content 
and experiences may be redundant. 

As calls for self-scrutiny have increased in both counselor education (Hazier 
& Carney, 1993) and academia in general (Tabaehnik, Kcith-Spiegcl, & Pope, 
1991), the need to address and evaluate the impact of faculty and student inter- 
actions on student, and future practitioner, behavior is obvious. Consistent with 
the findings of others who have identified the context in which learning occurs as 
important (Brown & Krager, 1985; Kitchncr. 1986) participants in this study con- 
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sidcrcd learning through observations of faculty and other professional col- 
leagues as a highly influential aspect of their ethics education. Finding that 30% 
of the respondents had observed, and one-fifth experienced, faculty interactions 
with students that they believed might be unethical seems relevant, even alarm- 
ing. As the profession observes increased reports of inappropriate dual relation- 
ships, particularly those of an amorous nature, between counselors and clients, 
the concept of faculty members modeling appropriate professional behaviors for 
students becomes increasingly more important, in fact. Brown and Kragcr ( 1985) 
suggested that in ordci m meet ethical obligations to society, attention should first 
be focused on the day today interaction between faculty and students. They fur- 
ther suggested a framework for these interactions based on (he ethical principles 
of autonomy, nonmalcfieencc. beneficence, justice and fidelity. If implemented, 
such a framework would encourage both faculty and students to examine their 
ethical responsibilities in the context of the various roles they occupy during 
graduate training. It seems prudent to move beyond leaching the codes, and even 
the principles which underlie them, to providing counseling .students with a rele- 
vant context for experiencing and resolving dilemmas when ethical principles 
conflict. Otherwise, the unethical behavior observed by students may well 
become the unethical behavior practiced by them as counselors 

Based on the descriptions provided by participants in this study, several 
implications for future research in the area of ethics education emerge. As has 
already been staled, the climate in which students experience ethics education 
seems an important focus for program evaluation efforts. Achieving a clearer 
understanding of the outcomes of interactions between students and faculty mem- 
bers. as vc el l as those between doctoral students and master’s students, may pro- 
vide insight into future ethical decision making and behavior. Finally, while this 
study focused on training and unethical interactions between faculty and students, 
describing the ethical practices of counselor educators which influence students' 
ethical understanding and practice would be of equal importance. 
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This study investigated the Miller Analogies Test (MAT) and undergraduate 
grade point merage ( UGPA) as predictors of success in a masters level counselor 
education program. The MAT scores and UGPAs were statistically significant 
predictors of success as measured by graduate grade point average (GGPA) and 
scores on a Comprehensive Examination (>GPA was also a statistically signifi- 
cant predictor of practician ratings. 



Counselor education programs continue to rely on admission criteria which 
have limited empirical support for predicting academic success and the attain- 
ment of counseling skills (Hosford, Johnson & Atkinson, 1984; Markerl & 
Monke, 1990; Ridgway & Sharp Icy, 1990). Many counselor education programs 
use undergraduate grade point average (UGPA) and scores on either the Miller 
Analogies Test (MAT) or the Graduate Record Examination (GRE) to select stu- 
dents (Markerl & Monke, 1990). 

Results of research have not uniformly supported a relationship between these 
measiues and success in masters level counselor education programs as assessed 
by a student’s final graduate giade point average (GGPA) or scores on a compre- 
hensive examination (Camp & Clawson, 1979; Cantwell, 1990; Hosford et ah, 
1984; Omi/.o & Michael, 1979). UGPA and traditional aptitude tests have not 
been useful in predicting the attainment ol counseling skills (Marker! & Monke, 
1990). 

Young (1986), in a study of the relationship between admissions information 
and success in a preparation program for student personnel workers, found a 
Spearman Rank Correlation of only .17 (p < .05) between UGPA and GGPA. A 
higher correlation of .52 (p <.()!) was found between the Verbal test on the Grad- 
uate Record Examination (ORE) and GGPA. Young (1986) suggested the predic- 
tive power of UGPA may be affected by applicants’ diverse haekgroi nils. 

The Psychological Corporation (1994) received information from 50 graduate 
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school departments to assess the predictive validity of the MAT. Statistically sig- 
nificant (p < .001) Pearson Product-moment correlations of .23 and .29 were 
reported between MAT scores and GGPA and hclwcen UGPA and GGPA, respec- 
tively. A multiple regression coefficient of .37 (p < .001) was reported for MAT 
and UGPA predictors of GGPA. The writers of the Miller Analogies Test Tech- 
nical Manual (Psychological Corporation, 1994) suggested that consideration be 
given to potential sources of underprediclion (e.g.. restriction of range due to 
admission requirements and grading practices). 

The availability of MAT and UGPA data for students in counselor education 
programs hetween 1991 and 1993 at a regional university in Alabama provided 
an opportunity to assess the relationship of these admission requirements with 
academic success in graduate counselor education programs. At the beginning of 
the four year period no minimum score was specified for the MAT; a minimum 
UGPA of 2.0 was required. Thus, a relatively large range of MAT scores and 
UGPAs was available for the study. 

Admission standards published by the Council for Accreditation of Counsel- 
ing and Related Educational Programs ( 1994 ) require consideration of each appli- 
cant’s aptitude for graduate-level study. Therefore, valid assessments of students* 
potential for attaining academic and performance skills arc necessary for setting 
admission criteria and offering beneficial student advisement. This study repre- 
sents an effort to meet the professional responsibilities for screening students who 
anplv for counselor education programs. The purpose of the investigation was to 
determine the predictive validits of MAT scores and UGPAs relative to Masters 
Comprehensive Examination (COMP) scores. GGPAs and performance ratings 
during counseling piuciicum. 

Method 

Sample 

Tins study was conducted at a regional university in Alabama with a student 
enrollment of approximately 5,000 undergraduate students and 500 graduate stu- 
dents. Almost all of the graduate students were part-time students commuting 
within a 100 mile radius of the university. The student enrollment (full-time 
equivalent) in the graduate counselor education programs was approximately 35. 

The sample for this study consisted of 78 students (16 males and 62 females) 
enrolled in the community and school counselor education programs during the 
Summer, 1991, through the Spring, 1995. semesters. The ethnic composition of 
Che sample included 76 Euro-Americans, 1 African American, and 1 Asian Amer- 
ican. The students ranged in age from 22 to 58. Piftcen students were enrolled in 
the School Counseling Program and 63 students were enrolled in the Communi- 
ty Counseling Program. Practicum performance ratings (PPR) were available for 
34 students who had taken practicum during the ball, 1993, through the Spring, 
1995, semesters. 

During the course of this study, admission requirements were increased to a 
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minimum score of 35 on ilic MAT and a 2.5 UGPA. Tlie initial absence of mini- 
mum entrance requirements provided a sample with a range of MAT scores from 
18 to 78, and a range of UGPAs from 2.04 to 3.90. 

Measures 

Criterion variables. The criterion variables were COMP scores. GGPAs. and 
PPRs. The comprehensive examination contained 141 multiple choice items 
assessing knowledge and understanding of tlie content taught in the counselor 
education programs. Performance ratings were assigned to counseling praeticum 
students on a 5 point scale primarily assessing ability to meet the following cri- 
teria: (a) demonstrate facilitative responding and appropriate use of counseling 
techniques, (b) demonstrate understanding and application or counseling theory 
to client situations, anil (c) demonstrate awareness of strengths and weaknesses 
in counseling. 

Predictor variables. The predictor variables were MAT scores and UGPAs. 
The MAT publisher (Psychological Corporation. 1994) claimed internal consis- 
tency reliability coefficients ranging from .90 to .94. Criterion, predictive validi- 
ty (described previously) was reported by the Psychological Corporation in a 
study of the relationship between MAT and GGPA for 1,035 students in 50 grad- 
uate programs. 

Data Analysis 

Multiple regression analyses of the data were conducted using MYSTAT 
Statistical Applications (Hale. 1990). MAT scores and UGPAs were predictor var- 
iables; three criterion measures. COMP, GGPA and PPR. were dependent variables. 

Findings 

MAT scores and UGPAs were statistically significant (p < .001 ) in predicting 
scores on the comprehensive examination. The results of the multiple regression 
analysis for predicting COMP scores are shown in Tabic I. MAT scores and 
UGPAs accounted for 289? of the variation in COMP scores. Stepwise regression 
showed that MAT scores accounted for 235f of the variance, and UGPAs account- 
ed for an additional 5 r f variance. The additional variance accounted for by 
UGPAs was statistically significant (p < .05). 

Table 1. 



Multiple Regression Analysis for Variables Predicting COMP Scores (N - 78) 



Variable 


n 


SF.R 


1) 


MAT 


0.42 


0.10 


0.43’** 


UGPA 


5.97 


2.68 


0.22* 



Note. R J = .28 F {2. 75) = 14.57 p < 001) 
*/><- 05. *♦/»<• 01. ***p <001. 
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MAT scores and UGPAs were sialistically significant (p < .001) in predicting 
final GGPAs. 'rhc results of the multiple regression analysis for predicting 
GGPAs are shown in Table 2. MAT scores and UGPAs accounted for .37% of the 
variation in GGPAs. Stepwise regression showed that UGPAs accounted for 33% 
of the variance. The additional 4% variance accounted for by MAT scores was 
statistically significant (p < .05). 

Table 2. 



Multiple Regression Ana! \s for Variables Predicting GGPA (N = 78) 



Variable 


G 


SEB 


n 


MAT 


0.01 


0.00 


0.20* 


UGPA 


0.37 


0.07 


0.53*** 



Note. R’ = .37 F {2, 75} = 21.68 /; < .001 ) 
*p< .05. **/><.() I . ***p< 001. 



UGPAs and MAT scores were statistically significant in predicting 
praclicum performance ratings. The results of the multiple regression analysis for 
predicting PPRs arc shown in Table 3. UGPAs accounted for 19% of the varia- 
tion in PPRs. MAT scores did not account for additional variance. 

Table 3. 



Multiple Regression Analysis for Variables Predicting Practicum Ratings (N = 34) 



Variable 


B 


SE B 


ft 


MAT 


0.01 


0.02 


0.08 


UGPA 


1.02 


0.40 


0.42* 



Note. R : =. 18 F {2.31} =3.72 p < .05) 
*p < .05, 01. ***/?< 001. 



Discussion 

The significant correlations between the predictor variables (i.e., MAT scores 
and UGPAs) and criterion variables (i.e., COMP scores and GGPAs) are consis- 
tent with, although somewhat higher than reports by other investigators 
(Cantwell, 1990; Omi/.o & Michael, 1979; Young, 1986). The inclusion of stu- 
dents who entered the counselor education program prior to the increased admis- 
sion standards resulted in relatively large ranges, 61 and 1.87 for the MAT scores 
and the UGPAs respectively. The introduction of more stringent admission stan- 
dards will restrict the range in both MAT scores and UGPAs. Thus, the efficacy 
of the MAT and UGPA as predictors of academic success will be more difficult 
to demonstrate in the future. 
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The results of this study did not show a relationship between MAI' and PPR. 
The relationship between UGPA and PPR was statistically significant; however 
the number in the sample was small. Therefore, the relationship between UGPA 
and PPR was not substantial enough to refute the assertion by Marked & Monkc 
(1990) that academic criteria were not useful in predicting the attainment of coun- 
seling skills. The skills required Tor successful performance in counseling 
practicum are somewhat different from the skills required in other classes. Other 
criteria should be investigated to find valid predictors of outcome variables relat- 
ed to the practice of counseling. For example, a structured admissions interview 
has shown promise in predicting student success in this area (Norem & Magnu- 
son, 1997). 

The variables used for predicting success must be consistent with the goals of 
the counselor education program (Hosford ct a!., 19X4), and should be validated 
for each program (Psychological Corporation, 1994). The criterion variables used 
in this study may be different from the outcome measures used in other counselor 
education programs. Additionally, generalization of the results of this study is 
limited by the lack of cultural diversity among the students. Thus, the findings in 
this study cannot be generalized to counselor education programs in other 
universities. 

More restrictive admission requirements and corresponding smaller ranges in 
the variables used for predicting academic success will obstruct efforts to assess 
their predictive validity. Nonetheless, the findings in this study support the con- 
tinued use of the MAT and UGPA as part of admission requirements to counselor 
education programs 
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With trends toward increased emphasis on accountability, rigor in training stan- 
dards, and requirements for licensure or certification, counselor educators face 
new challenges in developing student selection procedures that address compe- 
tence in both academic and practical counseling skills. Counselor educators have 
informally endorsed the value of interviewing prospective students: however they 
have been able to provide only minimal empirical evidence to support the inter- 
view's validity as a predictive measure. The authors initiated this study to deter- 
mine the efficacy of a structured preadmission interview as a predictor of com- 
petence in counseling skills. Ratings from structured preadmission interviews of 
applicants to a counselor education program were significantly related to out- 
come measures in an orientation class and to performance ratings in a practician 
class. 



The vexing challenges related to student selection procedures have been 
addressed in counselor education literature since the 1960s (Hosford, Johnson. & 
Atkinson, 19544; Hurst & Shatkin, 1974; Markeri & Monke, 1990; Redfcring & 
Biasco, 1976; Walton & Sweeney, 1969). Research has been conducted to inves- 
tigate predictive validity of graduate admission examinations and academic his- 
tory (Hosford ct a!., 1984; Markcrl & Monke, 1990). Other studies have targeted 
procedures such as interviews and the use of formal inventories (Hosford et al., 
1989; Hurst & Shatkin, 1974; Markcrt & Monke, 1990; Walton & Sweeney, 
1969). The results of extensive investigations have been relatively (insistent: 
procedures used for predicting student performance have been shown to he inad- 
equate (Hosford ct a!., 1984; Markcrt & Monke, 1990). 

With trends toward increased emphasis on accountability, rigor in training 
standards, and requirements for licensure or certification, counselor educators 
face new challenges in developing procedures that address both academic success 
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and counselor competence. liiclscn field and Slohenberg { 1 1 )%) suggested that the 
quality of counselor training has diminished with the proliferation of counseling 
programs accommodating a large number of students. They emphasized the need 
for increased attention to selection criteria. 

Bradley and Post (1991) suggested that on-campus interviews and observa- 
tions of student interactions prior to admission may be helpful in identifying 
applicants who w ill be competent counselors. They specified the need to . . eval- 
uate characteristics such as interpersonal competencies, openness to professional 
self-development and openness to the values and opinions of others'* (p. 106). 

Preadmission interviews, having a variety of forms, are common application 
requirements (Marker! & Monke. 1990; Rickard & Clements. 1986). Hollis and 
Want/ (1994), reported that preadmission interviews are required by faculties in 
62 f .'r of the master’s level counselor education programs participating in their 
investigation, liven though counselor educators informally endorse the value of 
interviewing prospective students, they have been able to provide only minimal 
empirical evidence to support the interview’s validity as a predictive measure 
(Gchrlcin. Dipboye. & Shahani, 199 J; H os ford cl al.. 1984; Markcrt Monke. 
1990; Rickard iK; Clements. 1986). 

This study was initialed to determine the elficaes ol a preadmission interview 
as a predictor of success in a counselor education program. We address the use of 
a structured interview in the student selection process for a masters level coun- 
selor education program. Other potential benefits of preadmission interviews for 
students and counselor education programs have been desenbed elsewhere (Mag- 
nuson & Chissom. 1995) 



Characteristics* of Students Who 
Demonstrate Basic Counselor Competence 



An obvious first step in determining criteria for selecting students is to identi- 
fy the qualities of students who are able to become effective counselors. A vari- 
ety of characteristics and competencies believed to contribute to effective coun- 
seling have been investigated during the last several decades. For the purposes of 
this study, these characteristics or qualities were classified according to the fol- 
lowing four general areas: Psychological Health, Motivation, Competence, and 
Tolerance/Rcgaul. 

The initial selection of (he classifications came from a review by Fngeis and 
Damcron (1990) of the 18 counselor competencies and goal statements illustrat- 
ed in Table I. We further incorporated and classified characteristics and compe- 
tencies identified by other theorists and researchers according to the four general 
areas of Psychological Health. Motivation, Competence, and Tolerance/ 
Rcgaid. 
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Tabic 1. 

Classification of Counselor Characteristics 



Health Motivation 

Be self-aware and Be committed to 
self-accepting the welfare of 

Have a high loler- others 

ancc lor stress Be committed to 

and frustration professional 

Maintain objectivity growth 

Exercise selt-diso- Be committed to 

pline and uphold pro 

Recogni/e and tcssmnal ethics 

respond appropri- 
ately to personal 
and professional 
abilities and limi- 
tations 



Competence Tolerance/Regard 

Systematically con- Be sensitise to 
cepitiali/e human others 

Mias mr and the Be cmpaihic 

process of change Resjvcl individuality 

facilitate personal Believe in the posi- 

dcvelopmenl in ti\c potential of 

others people 

Comtminie.ile Respect freedom of 

etleclncly chime 

Be credits e 
P *>sess a sense ol 
humor 




Psychological Health 

Psychological health (Cavanaugh. 19X2; Cormier <Sc Hackney. 1993). strength. 
(Cavanaugh. 1982. Cormier & Hackney. 1993), self-know ledge, self-awareness 
or self-understanding (Cavanaugh, 1982; Cormier & Hackney. 1993). self-accep- 
U'uce or self-esteem (Combs. 19.86, Corey. 1991 ). and self-direction (Cavanaugh. 
1982) have been qualities associated with competent counselors. Cavanaugh's 
definition of psychological health included abilities to have personal needs met 
outside of counseling relationships, monitor personal biases and limitations, and 
sustain a satisfying personal life oriented toward total wellness (1982). Cormier 
and Hackney ( 1993) dcscrihcd psychological health as an absence of personal dif- 
ficulties that would interfere with the ability to help another. 

Cavanaugh (1982) associated counselor strength with setting limits, making 
unpopular decisions, exhibiting flexibility, and maintaining self- identity in the 
context of counseling relationships. He described self-knowledge as accurate per- 
ception of self, appraisal of strengths and weaknesses, recognition of personal 
needs, and awareness of feelings These characteristics are prerequisites lor conn 
selors exerting self-direction and taking full responsibility for the consequences 
of their behavior. Cormier and Hackney ( 1993) described related characteristics 
of self-awareness and understanding to include awareness of personal needs, 
motivation for helping, feelings, strengths. limitations, and coping skills. 

Conclusions from a study by Combs (1986) stressed the importance of coun- 
selor perception. Combs found that counselors perceiving from an internal, rather 
than an external, frame of reference were more effective. 
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Motivation 

The competencies listed by Engles and Damcron in Table 1 referred to com- 
mitment to clients, personal growth, and to the counseling profession. Corey 
(1991) described commitment to clients as “having a sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of others’* (p. 15). Combs (1986) reported that counselors who perceived 
their purposes as altruistic rather than narcissistic were more effective. Truax and 
Carkhuff (1967) wrote that effective counselors showed their commitment to 
clients when they considered their professional purpose and roles as treeing and 
altruistic. Cavanaugh (1982) identified counselors' commitment to personal 
growth and to the counseling profession with (a) striving to become more com- 
petent and (b) increasing their knowledge of human behavior. 

Competence 

Cormier and Hackney described expertness as the attainment of “the necessary 
information, knowledge, and skills to be of help" ( 1993, p. 14). They emphasized 
that effective counselors not only possess, hut demonstrate competence by 
attending to clients, providing appropriate direction to counseling sessions, and 
speaking fluently with congruent facial expressions and voice tones. Egan (1990) 
also described skills necessary for counselors to be competent. These skills 
included basic and advanced communication skills, as well as other specific skills 
for various stages of the counseling process. In addition to academic knowledge 
and helping skills, Cavanaugh (1982) asserted that competence includes the 
“physical, intellectual, emotional, and moral qualities necessary to be a helpful 
person" tp. 75). 

Tolerance/Regard 

Carl Rogers (1957) described core conditions necessary for effective counsel- 
ing as unconditional positive regard, crnpathic understanding, and congruence. 
Truax and Carkhuff (1967) refined investigation procedures and identified 
crnpathic understanding, genuineness, and respect as counselor characteristics 
that correlate with effective counseling. Effective counselors were, according to 
these researchers, alert to perspectives beyond the detailed difficulties presented 
by clients. 

Other competent counselor characteristics consistent with Tolcrance/Rcgard 
include sensitivity and open-mindedness (Caxanaugh. 19X2. Cormier & Hack- 
ney. 1993). warmth, active responsiveness, and patience (Cavanaugh, 1982). Sen- 
sitivity was described by Cormier and Hackney ( 1993) as an aw areness of clients’ 
resources, coping styles, and vulnerabilities. 

Corey (1991) attributed the following qualities to facililativc counselors - 

1. They arc open to change. 

2. lliey arc expanding their awareness of self and others. 

3. They arc willing and able to tolerate ambiguity. 

A. They can experience and know the world of the client, yet their empa- 
thy is nonposscssive. 
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5. They appreciate the influence of culture. 

6. They have a sincere interest in the welfare of others. (1991. pp. 14-15) 

Many of these characteristics will not become evident until students arc 

actively pursuing their studies. However, evidence of psychological health, toler- 
ance and regard, motivation, and competence may he discernible prior to enroll- 
ment. The purpose of this study was to determine if characteristics identified from 
a preadmission interview can effectively predict student success in a graduate 
counseling program. 

Method 

Setting 

The study was conducted at a small regional university at which the primary 
author was the Coordinator of Counselor Education. The 42-semester hour coun- 
selor education program provided preparation for counselors in school anti com- 
munity settings. Student enrollment (full-time equivalent) was approximately 35; 
there were, at the time of the study, three full-time counselor educators. 

Data from two sets of participants were collected for this study. Participants 
were students enrolled in Fundamentals of Counseling during the Fall. 1993, 
semester and students enrolled in Praclicum in Counseling during the Fall, Spring 
and Summer semesters, 1994-1995. Fundamentals of Counseling, an introducto- 
ry class, included two major components: (a) orientation to the counseling pro- 
fession, and (b) introduction to basic facilitation skills. The instructor team pro 
vided didactic and experiential opportunities for students to learn about (he pro- 
fession of counseling, its history, ethical standards, current status, and future. Hie 
students w-ere (aught and expected to demonstrate effective cmpathic responding 
skills and appropriate use of questions according to the Egan (1994) model. Eval- 
uation was conducted with objective tests and role plays. The investigation 
involving the students in the Fundamentals of Counseling course will he referred 
U> as Study #1. 

The Practieum in Counseling included individual and group counseling expe- 
riences. Students were expected to demonstrate facilitation skills and counseling 
techniques, as well as the ability to plan counseling goals and interventions using 
appropriate counseling theory. The investigation involving the students in the 
Praclicum in Counseling course will he referred to as Study #2. 

Participants in Study #1 

Thirty six students participated in this study. Two of the 41 persons initially 
enrolled in the Fall, 1993, Fundamentals of Counseling course withdrew during 
the semester. Interview data were not available for three of the students. Apes 
ranged from 22 to 58, with a mean age of 35. There were 6 males and 30 females; 
all students in (hiscouisc were White. 

Participants in Study #2 

Students enrolled in Praclicum in Counseling classes during the Fall, Spring, 

4 :: 
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and Summer semesters during 1994-1995 were included. Twenty students, 
including 14 females and 6 males, who had participated in pre-admission inter- 
views were included in the study. Ages of the participants ranged from 24 to 60. 
with a mean age of 37. All of the students were White. Six of the students, five 
females and one male, were also included in Study Hi. 

Interview Ratings 

We hypothesised that attributes identified in the literature as consistent with 
successful counseling could he recognized in responses to specific questions dur- 
ing an individual structured interview conducted prior to enrollment in a training 
program. We designed a formal (fiat included oral questions, a .statement written 
by the student describing his or her reasons for applying to (he counseling pro- 
gram, and written responses to hypothetical vignettes. The authors classified the 
attributes assessed via the interview according to four categories: (a) Psycholog- 
ical Health, (b) Motivation, (c) Competence, and (d) Tolcrancc/Rcgard. 

Criteria for rating each area were developed based on (a) attributes described 
in the literature for successful counselors and (b) potential for obtaining objective 
ratings from a structured interview. For the purposes of this study. Psychological 
1 lealih included an ability to identify strengths and coping skills, a belief in inter- 
nal locus of control, and a lack of impaired functioning. Responses to questions 
about the applicants’ process of decision-making, perception of personal 
strengths, and management of stress formed the basis for ratings of Psychologi- 
cal Health. 

Motivation included the degree of investment in the decision to enter graduate 
study in counseling and the specific counselor education program, and perceived 
need for further education. Investment was assessed by responses that indicated 
the interviewee had decided to enroll in the counselor education program with an 
understanding of the counseling profession, a consideration of alternatives, and 
an awareness of the need for additional knowledge and skills in counseling. 

Competence included a record of successful experience in counseling-related 
activities, an understanding of counseling as a profession, and both oral and writ- 
ten communication skills. Assessment of the written communications skills was 
obtained from a written statement about the applicant’s reasons for applying for 
admission to the counseling program and future career goals. 

Tolcrancc/Rcgard was defined as acceptance of persons different front the can- 
didate, cmpathic understanding, and an awareness of issues counselors address 
when working with clients of different backgrounds. This dimension was 
assessed by applicants’ responses to questions about their experience in working 
with persons from diverse cultures and responses to situations described in 
vignettes. Tolcrancc/rcgard was contrasted with evidence of dogmatism, rigidity, 
and non- acceptance. 

Responses to the questions were quantified according to a rating scale. Ratings 
of the criteria within each classification were averaged to obtain a rating for each 
classification. A composite interview score was obtained by summing the four 
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classification ratings. 

Interviews were recorded and responses were rated by both the interviewer 
and another counselor educator who listened to the audio recordings. An inter- 
rater reliability of 0.74 was obtained by calculating the Pearson Product-Moment 
correlation coefficient for the first 35 pairs of interview ratings. After the first 35 
interviews, ratings were assigned by only the interviewer. 

The intercorrclations among (lie four classification ratings and the composite 
interview ratings arc shown in fable 2. Correlations between the classification 
ratings and the composite interview ratings ranged from 0.70 to 0.82. Correla- 
tions among the four classification ratings ranged from .17 to 0.56. An internal 
consistency coefficient of .73 was obtained for the rating scale by applying the 
coefficient alpha statistic (C'ronbach, 1951 ). 

Table 2. 



Intcrcorrelalions among the four classification ratings and the 
composite interview ratings (N=48*) 



Variable 


1 


2 


3 


1 


5 


1. Psychological Health 


-- 


.39 


.54 


.48 


.78 


2. Motivation 




-- 


.37 


.17 


.70 


3. Competency 






-- 


.56 


82 


4. Tolerance /Regard 








-- 


.72 


5. Composite Interview 










-- 



♦Includes the 36 participants in Study #1 and the 12 additional participants in 
Study #2. 



Outcome Measures for Study HI 

Ratings of the applicants’ responses during the interviews were compared to 
two outcome measures obtained from students in the Fundamentals of Counsel- 
ing Class: (a) ratings of counseling performance during role plays, and (b) scores 
on achievement tests. Counseling performance was assessed during ten minute 
role plays. Client roles were played by other students enrolled in the course. Top- 
ics that served as the basis of the counseling interaction were randomly assigned 
to each “client" and included career issues, academic issues, relationship con- 
cerns, and family life. 

The instructors evaluated counseling performance of each student on a five- 
point scale. Ratings of 1, 3, and 5 were defined as follows: 

5 - The student was able to consistently track the client’s communication, 
responding empalhically to both affective and cognitive messages. 

3 - The student was able to consistently track the client's communication, 
responding to cither affective or cognitive messages, but not both. 

1 - The student was able to engage in verbal conversation with the client, but 
did not demonstrate ability to empalhically respond to client messages. 
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The instructors assigned ratings of 2 and 4 when student performance fell 
between definitions. Ratings ranged from 1 to 5: the mean rating was 3.63 with a 
standard dc\ iation of Ml. 

Achievement tests included two instructor prepared examinations, a midterm 
and a final, addressing the objectives and content of the course. The midterm con- 
sisted of 20 multiple choice. 31 short-answer, and 18 essay questions. There were 
139 points possible on the midterm examination. The final examination consist- 
ed of 38 multiple choice and 10 snort answer questions, with 76 total points pos- 
sible. The majority of the questions on both tests required stude. is to select or 
compose facil italivc responses. Some of the items on the tests requested respons- 
es to ethical situations. The raw scores from the two examinations were totaled to 
form the outcome measure of academic success. Raw scores ranged from 149 to 
202, having a mean of 177.3 and a standard deviation of 13.82. 

Outcome measure for Study #2 

The outcome measure for the Practician in Counseling class was obtained 
from ratings of transcripts and audio tapes of client interviews. Two University 
praclicum instructors who had reviewed student transcripts and audio tapes dis- 
cussed <ne students' progress and agreed on evaluations based on the following 
criteria for a five-point rating scale 

5 --demonstrates faeilitalive responding and appropriate use of a variety coun- 
seling techniques; demonstrates understanding and application ol counseling thc- 
or> to client situation 

4 - demonstrates faeilitalive responding and appropriate use of some counsel- 
ing techniques and minimal understanding and application of counseling theory 
to client situation 

3 - demonstrates faeilitalive responding, but minimal use of counseling tech- 
niques and/or minimal understanding and application of counseling theory to 
client situation 

2 - needs to show improvement in fact Illative responding, use of counseling 
techniques, and understanding and application of counseling theory to client sit- 
uation 

I - does not demonstrate ability to acquire minimal skills in faeilitalive 
responding or use of counseling techniques 

Findings 

In each of (he two studies, Pearson Product-Moment correlations coefficients, 
obtained by using MYSTAT Statistical Applications (Hale, 1990). were used to 
compare the Composite Interview ratings with the outcome variables. The corre- 
lations found in the first study are shown in Table 3. A correlation of .37 between 
Composite Interview ratings and Performance ratings conducted during the Fun- 
damentals of Counseling class was statistically significant (p < .03). A correlation 
of .42 between Composite Interview ratings and lest scores obtained from the 
Fundamentals of Counseling class was also statistical! ■ significant (p < .03). 
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Tabic 3. 



Correlations between Interview Ratings, Counseling 
Performance Ratings and Test Scores 



Variable 


1 


2 


3 


1 . Composite Interview 


- - 


AT- 


42* 


2. Performance 






47* v 


3. Test Scores 









*p < .05. **/><. 01. 



In Study #2. the Composite Interview ratings was compared with Praetieum 
ratings. A correlation coefficient of .71 between Composite Interview ratings and 
Praetieum ratings was statistically significant tp < .(!()! ). 

Discussion 

Preliminary findings indicate that a struc ured preadmission interview may be 
useful in predicting how well students vvil perform in praetieum experiences. 
Student role plays and written tests in the . undamentals oi Counseling class 
required responses related primarily to the practice of counseling. Success m a 
course taken early in a student's counseling program in which both a performance 
rating and test scores are included as evaluative measures mav he an indication 
ofhow well the student will develop counseling skills. 

The couclalion between the Composite Inlet mow ratings and lutings o| 
Praetieum performance assessed later in the students’ program account for nearly 
5095 of the variance. This preliminary finding indicates that preadmission inter- 
views may serve a unique function in the admission process. I > inlet graduate Grade 
Point Average and Graduate Admission Tests have shown predictive ability lor 
other outcome measures such as comprehensive graduate examinations and final 
graduate grade point averages (Norem & Maginison. 1 997) However, finding 
predictors of the practical skills involved in counseling has been more difficult. 

There are several limitations of this study. The sample si/es in both studies are 
relatively small and have been drawn from only one university program. The 
interview protocol is in the development phase: there lore, the lack ol standard- 
ization could be expected to limit the interviews’ reliability and validity. Inter- 
rater reliability is expected to improve as the interview protocol »s further refined. 

Statistical findings are specific to the counselor education program for which 
these interview protocols and procedures were developed. Criteria for academic 
success and counseling performance will vary among counselor education pro- 
grams. Therefore, the variables used to predict success must be tailored to the par- 
ticular expectations and requirements of each counselor education progiam 

The most important finding in this study was that interview ratings could sig 
nificantly predict student success in a course which employed measures ol coun- 
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seling performance and academic achievement, and in ratings of performance in 
a praeticum course. The use of standardized, objective criteria for the interview 
ratings provides a basis for revision and improvement of the interview process. A 
standardized interview protocol, including objective criteria, shows promise of 
facilitating the selectton of applicants who will acquire and demonstrate compe- 
tency in counseling skills. 
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The purpose of The Alabama Counseling Associ- 
ation Journal is (o communicate ideas and informa- 
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&mfiJ0w&i*ne4it tlvuuufh Social Action with G.0.P.C. 

Over the past months as president of the Alabama Counseling Association, I 
have promoted my theme of Empowerment through Social Action with C.O.PH. 
In each issue of the Quarterly I have taken the time to focus on the last four letters 
C (Cooperation), O (Organization), P (Participation), and E (Education). I have 
seen how each one of these letters has come to life in this organization and through 
die efforts of everyone connected with the Alabama Counseling Association. 

This has led me to the focus for this journal piece on the first part of our theme: 
Empowerment through Social Action. When I look at this section of the theme, 1 
try to determine what import this has for counselors. Of course, 1 have always 
been taught that if you want to understand something try to break it down and 
come up with an answer. So, let's look at the word empowerment. The basic def- 
inition of empowerment (Webster’s, 1991) focuses on “the giving of authority or 
official power to.” So what is this saying? 

In the 1980s we constantly heard the word empowerment. Actually, it became 
a “buzz" word for the decade. Wc were charged as counselors to “empower" our 
clients. I developed a personal definition of empowerment to mean that we were 
teaching our clicnls/students/patients the importance of being a voice for their 
issues, helping them to realize that what they wanted regarding the direction of 
their lives needed to be expressed assertively, and helping them learn to be advo- 
cates for themselves. With this personal definition in hand, 1 proceeded to work 
with my clients and students. 

I have come to a time in my life where I must stop and assess where I am pro- 
fessionally. What arc my goals and dreams for the future? Am 1 feeling empow- 
ered? Has anyone given me the authority to be a voice and advocate for my pro- 
fession? Then the thought came to mind: If I ant not an advocate then who is? It 
reminded me of all the talks I had with my students and clients and of the "pep" 
talks with them regarding being the captains of their ships. 1 know as a profession 
we arc faced with so many challenges, changes and opportunities. Some of these 
changes involve issues of managed care and organizational disaffiliation to name 
a few. What will we do as professionals? Wc can empower ourselves to he more 
socially active. Wc have a professional responsibility to be more socially active 
and participate in promoting social legislation. 

The next part of (he theme focuses on social action. For a long time, we were 
taught to ignore the role of social context on change. In the 1960s, when there was 
a lot of social and political upheaval, the profession was not able to respond to 
the many social issues. The profession was unable to handle such issues as civil 
rights, women’s rights, the Vietnam War, counterculture, and drugs (Peterson & 
Nisenhol/., 1 995). Now wc arc seeing the impact this lack of understanding of the 
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importance of social context had on the profession. We must see clients/sludenls 
from their social context. That brings me to the conclusion that \vc must know 
and be involved in what is happening socially and environmentally. 

When I look back at counseling history on the concept of social action and 
commitment, there are so many of the “great” founders of counseling theory that 
were socially active. The first name that invades my mind is Alfred Adler. A very 
important concept in his theory is gemeinschaftsgefiihl which translates into 
social interest. He stated that we must realize that we are a part of a larger social 
whole, not fragmented. His work through life focused on such issues as crime, 
war, nationalism, and many others. There arc other prominent theorists that 
addressed issues of social consciousness: Maslow, Rogers, Frankl, Ellis, Skinner, 
and Erickson. In a book written by M. Scott Peck (1987), The Different Drum: 
Community Making and Peace, the issues of prejudices, religious beliefs, and 
cultural backgrounds are addressed extensively. He supported the concept of 
community connection. According to Peck, this is a concept that should be shared 
by all people. 

1 have discussed what it means to empower and have shown the historical 
precedent that has been set regarding social action by some of (he major names 
in counseling. The next part of the theme deals with what we can do. As effective 
counselors, wc must have the knowledge and skills to deal with these issues: 
cmpathic understanding; an ability to listen; knowledge of social and political 
issues and the impact these have on families; and insights into how people mod- 
ify their actions. As counselors we must realize the impact of such issues as sex- 
ism, racism, classism and any other “ism” on our clients and ourselves. 

What can we do? First of all, wc need to make a decision to be socially active. 
1 hope as I go through this in more detail you will make a decision to move for- 
ward with your social activity. There are really two ways you can proceed. The 
first involves what Peterson and Niscnholz (1995) called inner work. This is on 
the intrapsychic level. It involves such things as: 

• Opening yourself to new opportunities 

• Taking the time to listen to yourself 

• Allowing yourself to be you 

• Learn to live the tenants you espouse 

• Learn the importance to taking care of yourself through exercise, nutrition, 
time management, relaxation, association, and laughter. 

1 really like the concept of laughter. For me I have used it as “medicine" for some 
of the most painful experiences. 

On to the oulerwork. Wc must take action as counseling professionals. Fol- 
lowing are some suggestions: 

• Be politically active. Wc can write letters to legislators, call elected offi- 
cials, and support political candidates. The American Counseling Associ- 
ation offers training on government relations training at the national level 
for its members. 
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• Be involved in service organizations, 'ilierc are so many agencies and 
community organizations in \our area where you can become involved 
such as domestic violence and civil rights organizations. 

• Finally, be involved in crisis and disaster preparation and response. The 
American Red Cross offers introductory training in Disaster Services and 
Disaster Mental Health training. These courses prepares participants to pro- 
vide the specific activities and interventions necessary to meet the imme- 
diate disaster-related mental health needs of people affected by disaster. 

The list of inner work and outerwork can he expanded to include so many 
more areas that hold personal significance. The idea is to help you realize the 
importance of giving yourself the authority or power to move ahead and become 
an advocate for your profession, counseling. 

We can all sit back and complain about contemporary issues and challenges such 
as managed care, Hie American Counseling Association and its reorganizations! 
efforts, and issues such as mulliculuiralism. racism, and sexism. In the final analy- 
sis, we can make a difference by being involved. History' has proven (his to us. 

Complaining never solves anything. It is the action part of this theme that 
makes it work. Of course this action cannot occur without you. the counselor. So 
let us move forward with excitement and anticipation. Yes, change does bring 
about a certain amount of anxiety. Thai's natural, but as counselors wc must not 
be problem- focused, but solution-oriented to effectively face these challenges. 
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During the past ten months we have come to view the ALCA Journal as a col- 
laborative effort made possible by contributions of the Association, the Editorial 
Board, the authors, and the readers. We are pleased to submit Volume 23, Num- 
ber 2 of The Alabama Counseling Associanon Journal as a product of that col- 
laboration. This issue features Dr. Allen Wilcoxon’s lead article offering valuable 
suggestions for strengthening professional writing skills. Wc hope his excellent 
article will stimulate readers to submit manuscripts for Volume 24! Yours will be 
welcomed! 

We also welcome this opportunity to publicly acknowledge the Editorial Board 
members’ multiple silent contributions. In adherence to the blind review process, 
these professional counselors anonymously invest expertise and time in review- 
ing manuscripts, determining appropriate publication recommendations, and 
offering assistance to authors for improving their manuscripts. Wc value our 
opportunity to work with Ingic. Darrell, Joyce, Judith, Frank, Windcll, Margaret, 
Chcri. Nancy. Jamie, and Jamie! Subsequent to "Successful Submissions for 
Publications: Notions and Suggestions" you will find advice that several mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board offer to assist and encourage authors. 

While many of the titles contained in this issue of The ALCA Journal address 
specific segments of the profession, we believe readers in all areas of the coun- 
seling profession will find the articles relevant and useful. Basilia Softas-Nall, 
Christine Brcier, and Tracy Baldo propose a supervision intervention termed 
solution-focused process recall, which is a modified application of interpersonal 
process recall This article should be of interest to supervisors in both clinical and 
academic settings. 

Marchcta McGhcc and Jamie Satcher report on a study designed to predict job 
satisfaction among rehabilitation counselors in Alabama. Their findings may sug- 
gest variables that contribute to counselor satisfaction in all settings. 

Dale Wayrnan offers suggestions for counselors working with clients in rural 
Appalachia. We encourage counselors in all settings to review the article for 
information that will empower them to work more effectively with this client 
population. 

We also encourage counselors in diverse settings to consider the recommen- 
dations provided hy Jamie Satcher, Karla Carmichael, and Jeff Todd for working 
with clients who have a disability and arc gay. Although this article is specifical- 
ly directed towards rehabilitation counselor educators, wc believe the content of 
the article will be of interest to practicing counselors as well as counselor educators. 

The review of admission procedures of counselor education programs provid- 
ed by Denny Chi-Sing Li, Richard Canada, and Mec-Gaik Lim will increase 
counselors’ awareness of another element of our profession’s rich history. These 
authors call on the profession to scrutinize procedures for selecting counsclors- 
in-lraining. 
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The issue is culminated with a chapter from Pamela O. Paisley and Glenda T. 
Hubbard’s comprehensive text, Developmental School Counseling Programs: 
From Theory to Practice. These authors provide concrete illustration of ways 
developmental theories apply to individual counseling. Again. \vc offer this as a 
resource for school counselors and their colleagues in other settings who work 
with children. 



Kjen Nhrem and Sandy Magnuson 
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^ucceU^ul SubnlUiOH'. i fpsi Puldicati&n: 
Poilostd and Su^^eitiafU 

S. Allen Wilcoxon 



For many in our profession, the thought of writing for publication holds 
intrigue, awe. terror, and e\en pleasure. The notion of expressing one's ideas in 
written form, whether as synthesis, ermmentary. novelty, or scientific discovery, 
represents an array of challenges, many of which seem so considerable that one 
may be defeated before even beginning. That's really too bad! Most counselors 
have tile intelligence, insight, skill, conviction, and even the time to commit their 
ideas to written form for dispersal among their colleagues in a professional out- 
let such as a journal entry. However, many times, the barriers that impede tlicir 
success are altitudinal, informational, or experiential in nature rather than intel- 
lectual or organizational. Again, that's too bad. particularly because many 
prospective publishing counselors have much to offer to professional readerships 
(McGow an, 1997). This article is intended to examine various elements of the 
publication process that might assist aspiring authors as they face and defeat 
"demons" that are possibly more personal "enemies" than prolessional ones. 
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tions he has made to the AUG A journal and the professional literature. . mud- 
f or lus yene’io-uty tn ihanny ha expertise via Successful Submissions for 
Publication Potions and Suyycihoni 
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Publications 




Attitudinai Considerations: Truisms and Passions 

"Publish or Perish," “Write or Wither" and a variey of oilier professional tru- 
isms have endured within the “publication culture" for many decades. Perhaps 
these notions existed initially as a commentary about unique settings (e g., acad- 
emia, research institutes, etc.), but they have come to permeate the context of 
writing for professional purposes. Prom these points of reference, one’s initial 
thoughts concerning writing for publication might likely be discouragement or 
anxiety. While there is considerable accuracy in these truisms regarding the actu- 
al labor of writing for publication, to be defeated by the initial "demon” of an alti- 
tudinal obstacle is unfortunate for aspiring authors. 

Other truisms arc equally accurate regarding the altitudinal barriers one 
encounters at the outset when considering »" r 'ing for professional publication. 
For example, “Even the longest trip hegir . ,.ith the first step" or even “Easy does 
if could be useful thoughts to consider. Even the notion of “Take small bites and 
chew well” offers remarkable application for affecting the altitudinal factors in 
writing. 

Human-service professionals have a unique perspective from which they can 
examine the initial attitudinai banners to publication: process versus task 
(McGowan, 1992k Essentially, our profession demands that we approach 
attempts to assist with human dilemmas as a process of gradual change, usually 
accompanied with intermittent difficulties, to achieve an ultimate desired end. 
Unlike a discipline in which one can pursue the completion of a task with likely 
straight-line success so long as the initial premises and organizational plans are 
sound, counseling demands that we employ patience, diligence, and an inherent 
belief in a successful outcome in order not to be defeated as the outset. This atti- 
tude is clearly applicable in the process of writing for publication. 

An equally compelling factor in one’s altitude toward writing for publication 
is to view the process as having personal meaning. A well-documented aspect of 
burnout in the work setting is the lendancy to depersonalize one’s work. From this 
perspective, one's work is viewed as an activity with neutral or even punitive out- 
comes rather than reward and esteem. While a certain objectivity is required as 
one encounters the process of editorial review, this form of realism should occur 
far later in the writing process. Most successful authors will confess to some 
sense of impassioned commitment to their work as they formulaic their initial 
plan and effort. If one envisions writing for publication as being similar to writ- 
ing a report or term paper, such tedium can promote depersonalization and resent- 
ment which can defeat the author at the outset. Rather than the defensive nature 
of writing to avoid an outcome such as "perishing" or "withering," an altitude of 
writing to accomplish something with personal significance and meaning stimu- 
lates and invigorates one's efforts. Like so many components of contemporary 
life, writing for publication is grounded in one’s personal investment in (he cre- 
ativity, discipline, and energy needed to accomplish an outcome that features an 
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almost intimate drive for success rather than a desire for completing a task. Per- 
haps "Write and Enjoy” would be a wonderful truism to promote on a wide-scale 
basis similar to the more traditional axioms of drudgery and woe! 

A final attiludinal consideration that aspiring authors should consider is the 
importance of persistence and task-orientation. In that most practicing «'ounseiors 
have successfully completed graduate study, they will have an appreciation for 
the traditions of “Type A behavior” (i.c., driven, cerebral, sequential, organized 
approaches to completing defined tasks). The noted author and humorist Garrison 
Keilor once said “Writing is a lot like doing dentistry on cadavers. You work all 
day doing small tasks and then when you’re finished, no one notices your work.” 
While there may be some accuracy in this statement, a more applicable notion is 
that the work of writing for publication requires discipline and focused effort. The 
aformentioned elements of viewing writing as a process with personal meaning 
arc significant but cannot offset the need for disciplined library research, formu- 
lating multiple drafts, and grinding out sentences (McGowan, 1992). In this 
respect, one might recall the response from Agatha Christie when she was asked 
about how to begin the process of writing when she noted “First, you read; then, 
you read; then, you read some more.” Similarly, the suggestion that “You can 
never go wrong so long as you have your pen on paper" (or possibly “fingers on 
a keyboard”) denotes the importance of the focused work ethic as an attitudinal 
consideration in professional publication efforts. 

In summary, like much of what human-services professionals encounter in 
their work with clients, one’s initial attitude can be the difference between suc- 
cessful initiative or neglected aspiration in writing for publication. A perspective 
of committed diligence, tempered with realism and grit, can often create the ener- 
gy necessary to develop a document with personal significance. The importance 
of overcoming these attitudinal barriers is that once some initial work is com- 
pleted, the author will be encouraged to continue. In this regard, “Nothing breeds 
success like success” might be the most notable truism of all concerning one’s 
attitude in writing for publication. 

Informational Considerations: What are My Options and 
What are the Procedures? 

Coincidental with the altitudinal considerations one faces in writing for publi- 
cation are the informational considerations for such efforts. A variety of informa- 
tional areas affect writing for publication, though the most notable concerns are: 
(a) information about possible avenues for publication, (b) information about the 
guidelines for authors submitting manuscripts, and (c) information concerning 
the process of editorial review. In that each of these spheres of information fea- 
ture significant aspects to consider in writing for publication, they will be con- 
sidered separately, then in combination throughout this section of the article. 
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Possible Publication Avenues 

Often, aspiring authors have a somewhat narrow perspective concerning their 
options for publication efforts; actually, many options exist! In examining these 
selected examples, I have decided to offer examples from my own work only 
because I have greatest familiarity with their content and the ways in which they 
illustrate the intended focus of this article. I trust this approach docs not appear 
to he self-ingratiating but, rather, simply illustrative for the purposes of the article. 

As an initial venture, one’s “best bet” fora successful publication begins with 
an activity featuring little written work. A professional presentation is an activity 
that requires one to conduct library' research, organize ideas in a logical and 
sequential manner, produce brief summary documents, and articulate an idea with 
a professional audience. A professional presentation features deadlines for sub- 
mitting proposals and for preparing tangible final products that can assist 
immensely in the work one must accomplish to develop a publication (author 
note: this manuscript is being written using the outline of a presentation for the 
1997 A1CA Fall Workshop). A related benefit from a f fessional presentation as 
an intermediate task in the publication process is the feedback and dialogue with 
colleagues to assist in additional reading, overlooked perspectives and "blind 
spots." and collaboration with co-authors. From my own experience, a presenta- 
tion in October 1996 (Wilcoxon & Archer, 1996) was quite helpful for a publica- 
tion (Wilcoxon & Archer, 1997) related to a topic of interest for both myself and 
my co-author. In some instances, the abstract from a professional publication will 
serve as a publication from the proceedings of that professional conference. 
Despite appearances to the contrary', a professional presentation is an excellent 
avenue to assist in the publication process. 

Concerning actual written documents submitted for editorial review, much 
variety exists in terms of avenues for professional publication. Commentaries, 
articles, or position papers in professional publications such as newsletters or 
service bulletins may not feature the same rigor or the same notoriety as that asso- 
ciated with an empirical work in a high-profile journal, but they arc legitimate 
activities that can assist in publication efforts. Many authors find their work in 
such avenues to be important preludes to more lofty goals. In most instances, 
these publications are not “refereed" or "juried” (i.e., reviewed as “blind” or 
anonymous manuscripts by an editorial board) but they arc contributions to the 
professional literature that may lead to subsequent efforts on a more ambitious 
scale. For myself, a newsletter article I once wrote was refereed and served to 
stimulate interest for both the newsletter editor and a graduate student complet- 
ing her master’s thesis (Wilcoxon. 1985a). As a related item, aspiring authors will 
nearly always find newsletter or bulletin editors to be appreciative of offers for 
prospective entries for (heir publications. 

A book review is perhaps one of the more overlooked yet notable publication 
avenues available to those wishing to publish. Hie elegance of a book review is 
that it represents a finite task, typically with a finite structure (c.g., word or sen- 
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lencc restrictions, limited opportunities for personal commentary, etc.), but some 
editorial review. I found that the discipline and assistance from the journal editor 
in completing book reviews were of great help in developing my interest in writ- 
ing for publication (Wilcoxon, 1985b). Additionally, once I completed the review 
of this text, my own interest in clinical supervision was piqued to the point that I 
pursued a formal supervisor status with a professional group. Once again, writing 
for personal reasons can often lead to personal benefit! While most book reviews 
are not refereed, they arc more rigorous and feature a format that demands disci- 
pline I and focused writing. 

r .iii integrative summary can be a very stimulating and creative avenue for 
publication. In most instances, integrative summaries arc attempts to juxtapose 
and synthesize traditional and/or contemporary ideas into a meaningful whole. 
These works frequently feature a comparc-conirast element that stirs readers to 
consider aspects of ideas, theories, or notions that they might have otherwise 
overlooked. For example, one might examine the integration of a traditional 
approach to career exploration with elementary children that considers develop- 
mental readiness for using technology at different grade levels. Or, one might 
examine the similarities and differences between Structural and Jntegeneraiional 
approaches to family therapy as they might affect intervention efforts with per- 
sons diagnosed as a Borderline Personality. For myself. I have found that two (2) 
integrative summaries I authored in my career were particularly satisfying and 
enjoyable. The initial article was entitled “Healthy Family Functioning: The Oth- 
er Side of Family Pathology" (Wilcoxon, 1985c) and the other was “Grandpar- 
ents and Grandchildren: An Often Neglected Relationship between Significant 
Others" (Wilcoxon. 1987t. In each of these entries. 1 found the library review to 
he quite enjoyable and the integrated products were really useful for my leaching 
and practice. The two (2) essential elements for a successful integrative summa- 
ry arc novelty and application. If the idea is dated or already in print, its novelty 
ts diminished considerably. Similarly, if the idea is novel but impractical for 
application purposes, it may appear to be primarily a cerebral exercise that might 
he publishable only in an obscure outlet. In most instances, editorial management 
of an integrative summary entails refereed or juried review. 

A derivative of the integrative summary is a publication devoted to contem- 
porary issues. An article featuring a particular topic or an anay or topics may 
inform and stimulate a professional readership. For example, an integrative sum- 
mary devoted to the ethical issue of disclosure or confidentiality when a third par- 
ty is unaware of a confirmed diagnosis of HIV+ or AIDS with a client currently 
being served by a counselor would he an integrative summary of a contemporary 
issue. Similarly, examining various trends in practice, legislation, and regulation 
affecting school counselors on a national scale could he informative and exciting 
to a professional audience. For myself. I learned a great deal in working as a cu- 
author with a colleague (Dr. Robert Comas) to examine a contemporary issue 
from a perspective with which I was somewhat unfamiliar (Wilcoxon & Comas, 
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1987). Even more interesting was the array of letters and calls from readers react- 
ing to an issue entry I authored entitled “He/She/They/It? Implied Sexism in 
Speech and Print” (Wilcoxon. r 89). In fact, one reader took the time to send a 
rather scathing letter noting the irony of an article on this topic containing (he 
phrase “rule of thumb.” which ts in fact a 16th century law allowing a husband to 
heal his wife so long as the stick used was no wider than his thumb! 

As with the integral vc summary, refereed review of a manuscript devoted to a 
contemporary issue would be founded on two (2) key elements, these being: (a) 
comprehensiveness, and, (h) variety. Scrutinizing a contemporary issue from 
only one perspective resembles advocacy more than examination, thereby sug- 
gesting an ulterior motive which many editorial reviewers will find offensive or 
myopic. When examining a contemporary- issue, a comprehensive review is essen- 
tial for emphasizing its uniqueness. Staled otherwise, another truism emerges: “If 
there's only one side, there is no issue." Variety is also important in examining a 
contemporary issue. Variety should be demonstrated in entries from multiple jour- 
nals or sources, multiple research findings, multiple opinions, and multiple sug- 
gested resolutions/actions. To think of a contemporary issue publication as a syn- 
opsis of literature that readers could uncover if they decided to investigate on their 
own is a good guideline for authors to use in developing their manuscript. 

Many human-services professionals are interested in reading multiple but suc- 
cinct entries concerning a particular theme. In this regard, annotated bibliogra- 
phies arc an excellent avenue for publication available to authors. Summaries of 
texts, articles, or similar professional works examining a specific topic are quite 
beneficial to journal readerships. Unlike a hook review, an annotated bibliogra- 
phy is devoted to a topic that can serve to introduce relevant literature to a prac- 
titioner searching for resources. For example, a 15-entry summary of approxi- 
mately 2 paragraphs each devoted to both empirical findings and applied notions 
lor counseling families with a member who has Alzheimer’s disease or who have 
encountered financial ruin or who have relocated into a new culture can he 
uniquely helpful as a starting point to learn about these topics. An annotated bib- 
liography may be an initial by-product of a literature review for a subsequent arti- 
cle or possibly a literature review for a class project, thesis, or dissertation. In my 
own experience, l elected to write an annotated bibliography to illustrate its util- 
ity with a group of doctoral students and found it yielded contacts from a number 
of practicing counselors (Wilcoxon. 1986a). Most annotated bibliographies are 
subjected to refereed review and may feature requests lor minor or even major 
changes prior to their acceptance for publication. 

Perhaps the majority of entries in counseling-related journals arc those typi- 
cally noted as application works. Because ours is olten an inexact science, the 
signficancc of publications devoted to examining the “How-to” or “Whal-to" 
aspects of practice often hold great interest for professional readers, 'fho.se con- 
sidering developing an application work for possible publication should be aware 
of the potential impact of their ideas and claims. 'Id suggest ail activity in a rcc- 
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agnized professional outlet such as a journal is to endorse a behavior that might 
have direct or indirect effects on clients, thus the ethical obligation to examine 
fully the implications of a suggested practice is considerable. Discussions of nov- 
el methods, “fn-thc-Fidd" techniques, and possible remedies for practice con- 
cerns should have a basis in recognized literature rather than simple intuition. 
Application works arc perhaps the most scrutinized version of manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication since their appearance in a professional outlet is tanta- 
mount to endorsement by that journal. However, despite concerns regarding these 
obvious precautions, application works arc great contributions to the human-scr- 
viccs literature since they often inspire others to offer commentary and rejoinders 
appearing in the same or subsequent publications. I once published an article enti- 
tled “One-Spouse Marital Therapy: Is Informed Consent Necessary?” (Wilcoxon, 
1986b) (hat was immediately followed by a persona! commentary offered by the 
journal editor questioning the entire premise of (he article (Kaslow, 1986). From 
(his experience, l would offer that in taking a position with an application work, 
one should be prepared for an immediate reaction ! The essential and shared 
desire of ethical practitioners is to improve upon the services to clients and to 
advance the profession, thus application works often serve to answer as well as 
prompt questions among colleagues, both of which represent meaningful contri- 
butions to the field. 

Data-based research works arc often viewed as the most difficult forms of 
publication in professional outlets. Nothing could be further from the truth! When 
the method is sound, the statistics are appropriate, and the conclusions arc tied 
directly to the analyses, a data-based research work is often the easiest form of 
publication. In many respects, such a publication is more of a “report” than an 
"article” since the basis for the manuscript is a completed research project rather 
than a review of an issue nr a suggested practice for an applied need. Again, a 
data-based research work will be subject to refereed review, but frequently yields 
only minor revisions for publication. A variety of data-based research works may 
he published in professional journals. 

Findings from data-based research works may also lead to a number of subse- 
quent outcomes that extend far beyond (he publication. For example, one of the 
more popular approaches in a publication featuring research data is the use of sur- 
vey outcomes related to large-scale issues. For example, 1 and another counselor 
educator in our slate (Dr. Richard Hawk) secured a small AIACD grant to con- 
duct a survey of state AACD associations regarding their continuing education 
practices and services (Wilcoxon & Hawk, 1990). The results of this survey were 
requested by AACD and were used to develop a strategy for encouraging states 
to emphasize certain types of continuing education offerings to assist their mem- 
bers. A similar outcome was reflected in a request from the American Mental 
Health Counselors Association (AMHCA) to scrutinize data published by myself 
and another counselor educator in our stale (Dr. Stephanie Pulco) concerning the 
professional development needs of mental health counselors (Wilcoxon & Pulco, 
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1992). More conventional examples of daia-bascd research would involve in- 
field studies featuring more elaborate statistical analyses. A practitioner in our 
state (Dr. Francis Strict) published one of the most notable studies concerning 
dissociative experiences of adult survivors of sexual victimization (Strict & 
Wilcoxon, 1992). This work has been referenced on multiple occasions by those 
wishing to extend her research In using either survey or in-field methods, the 
actual use of data to support conclusions reflected in the text of the article por- 
trays the heritage of the Scientist- Practitioner model advocated by practicing 
counselors, educators, and supervisors. 

A final category of publication avenues is atypical entries that might include 
novel or "other” categories of publication efforts. Within these atypical entries 
might be creative works such as poetry (Wilcoxon, 1983). interviews with noted 
professionals (Good, Fischer, Johnston, & Heppner, 1995), humorous/entertain- 
ing publications uniquely fashioned for a professional readership (Doolcy-Dick- 
cy & Satcher. 1991 ), or even original models reflecting theoretical or philosoph- 
ical notions not currently fca'urcd in practice or professional literature (Wilcox- 
on, 1990). Atypical entries n (he professional literature usually feature unique 
formats or organizational schemes that, despite their unconventional form and 
content, offer a definite eonf'ibulion to the professional culture and potential ser- 
vice to clients. Atypical entries often prompt refereed review by one or more 
guest reviewers specially skilled to assist the editor in examining the manuscript 
for its contribution to the field. 

Combinations of these various avenues .arc also quite common for those 
wishing to have their works published in professional outlets. Foi example, the 
article concerning grandparent-grandchild relationships (Wilcoxon, 1987) was 
refashioned as a hook chapter in an edited text (Wilcoxon, 1991). Similarly, the 
enntemporay issues article, co-authorcd by Wilcoxon and Comas (1987) served as 
the framework for another lengthy integrative summary in a subsequent article 
(Wilcoxon, 1993). A particularly attractive approach to publication is reflected in 
tile use of programmatu writing (Gladding & Wilcoxon. 1987) in which one 
identifies a particular multifaceted theme or concept in library- and/or data-based 
research that is then examined from a variety of vantage points. I was privileged 
to work as a co-author with a now-deceased practitioner in our state (Dr, Sandy 
Apolinsky) on an array of articles devoted to interventions with adult survivors 
of childhood sexual victimization. Specifically, one article was both an atypical 
ami an integrative summary entry examining moral development of these clients 
(Apolinsky & Wilcoxon, 1991a); a second article examined the speciHc inter- 
vention technique of symbolic confrontation in a group work with these clients 
(Apolinsky & Wilcoxon, 1991b); and. a third article examined an entire 12-week 
procedure (including symbolic confrontation) as an intervention model for these 
clients (Apolinsky & Wilcoxon. 1991c). In this w-ay, the programmatic approach 
to examining specific elements of the topic were emphasized and submitted for 
review villi different readerships. A final example of a combination concerns the 
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use of an applied work followed by a data-based research w ork. A colleague and 
i pursued this approach when we introduced a suggested format for promoting 
conjoint marital therapy (Wilcox on & Fennell. 1983). then followed the applica- 
tion woik with a data-based research work in which the proposed format was 
actually field tested to determine its utility for accomplishing the task (Wilcoxon 
& Fennell, 1986). In a programmatic way, the natural progression of the applica- 
tion work followed by the data-based research work allowed an opportunity to 
suggest the concept, then to test its applied utility. 

The generous use or personal examples in this section has been based on the 
notion that illustrations otten serve to strengthen the point of a (ext. Typically, one 
can identify examples of many of these publication avenues in simile issues of 
professional journals. 

Guidelines for Manuscripts 

Many times, one may have identified a specific publication avenue hut be 
unaware of the specific aspects of manuscript preparation. To use an analogy, 
one may have a marvelous gift w rapped in a very unattractive package." 

Fvery reputable professional outlet provides "Guidelines for Authors" in their 
issues as a means of providing a structure of expectations for prospective authors. 
These guidelines are often treated as sacred! Typical components of "Guide- 
lines lor Authors will be statements concerning maximum manuscript length, 
notations about referencing formats, numbers of copies to accompany the origi- 
nal manuscript, diskettes preparation and preferred word-processing proeranis, 
and use of nonsexist and nondiseriminalory language. Thus, manuscripts devel- 
I'poJ with disregard tor the expected formal may he returned lor revision before 
thev are even read (McGowan. I997>. Similarly, manuscripts submitted with in 
adequate numbers of copies, improper referencing, or even highly personalized 
and unsubstantiated claims rellecling personal agendas will likelv noi be distrib- 
uted among editorial board members. 

Ihose wishing to be successful in publication should have great familiantv 
with and adhcrancc to these published guidelines. However, there are many 
unpublished guidelines for manuscript preparation that authors should know in 
terms ol informational considerations (or publication A careful review of any 
randomly selected array of professional publications will rev eal (he expectations 
for professionalism, responsibility, and propriety among professional outlets, 
lliese unpublished guidelines often serve as pivotal points in determining suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful publication efforts. Essentially, these items reflect a 
"tenor of excess" fi e . too much or loo hitlei related to the content of the manu- 
script. Some examples arc. 

Too Many Errors - manuscripts win excessive spelling, grammatical, or sy n- 
tax errors 

loo Lengthy - protracted beyunu necessary length even if within page 
maximunis 

"Too Disorganized" - difficult to follow w ith no clear line of premise nr conclusion 
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“Too Dated” - a review of literature aiui/or data that ignores more contemporary 
findings 

“Too Repetitive/Redundant” - repeatedly making the same point 
“Too Argumentative'’ - outbursts or personalized commentary similar to '‘Let- 
ters to the Editor" 

“Too ‘Jargonish’” - undisciplined esotcrica with vague or capricious meanings 
“Too Apologetic or Indefinite” - a minimal contribution or one with limited clarity 
“Too Definitive” - attempted clarity and complete resolution of a complex issue 
“Too ‘Gimmicky’ or Unsubstantiated” - lacking in scholarly content or ground- 
ing in literature 

“Too Unrelated to Readership” - possibly a great work but for the wrong 
audience 

“Too Impractical” - suggestions/ideas that would only have limited applicability 
From only this partial list of “excesses," the need to develop manuscript con- 
tent with objective, professional, and collegial features would seem clear. Essen- 
tially. respecting the published and unpublished guidelines for professional man- 
uscripts represents a notable informational consideration for authors. 

Editorial Review: The Interminable Waiting Game 

Once a manuscript is developed and submitted to a professional outlet, the 
process of editorial review begins. Novice authors arc sometimes unaware of the 
considerable delay in the review process. Seasoned veterans will also note ‘hat 
the delay in editorial review can seem interminable. Editors and members of their 
ediloral hoards are people with lives outside of reviewing a manuscript submit- 
ted for their consideration A few items of informational consideration arc in 
order for this area of publication effor 

Along with providing all materials required in the “Guidelines for Authors” 
for the publication outlet, authors should offer a brief yet clear letter of introduc- 
tion to the editor. Most cover letters feature a very brief commentary about the 
manuscript (1-2 sentences), acknowledgement of co-authors (where appropriate), 
and simple professional courtesies. Attempts to ingratiate one's self to the editor 
or to convince the editor of the readiness of the manuscript for immediate publi- 
cation arc distracting and unnecessary. Authors should understand that the editor 
is neither friend nor enemy to the author; the editor is the gate-keeper for the pro- 
fessional outlet and. (hereby, the ‘'protector” of the reputation of the outlet. In (his 
regard, the process of editorial review is dedicated to crafting a final product that 
will assist readership of (he professional outlet. 

For brevity, this article will feature only an examination of the essentials of the 
process of editorial review. Authors should expect to receive a contact from the 
editor acknowledging receipt of the manuscript within a month of its mailing; 
failure to do so may indicate that the manuscript has been misplaced and should 
prompt a query with the editor concerning its receipt. Typical procedures in ref- 
ereed editorial review involve (wo or ‘hrcc members of an editorial hoard being 
assigned (he task of ‘‘blind” or anonymous review of a manuscript, usually to be 
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completed within six to eight weeks of its receipt. Editorial board members are to 
offer written feedback for use by the authors in revising their manuscripts. Once 
all editorial comments and recommendations are received by the editor, a summa- 
ry of the suggestions for the manuscript will be returned to the author. Great vari- 
ety may be noted in this process, ranging from receiving annotated manuscripts 
and reviewer comments to a single summary and recommendations for revision 
prepared by the editor to incorporate all suggestions for authors to consider. In 
general, the possible outcomes of an editorial review are: (a) '‘Accept Without 
Revision” (a rare outcome), (b) “Accept with Minor Revision” (also quite rare), 
(c) “Resubmit with Revisions” (most common), and (d) “Reject" (generally an 
indication that one should reconsider cither the idea or the outlet for the manu- 
script). A guideline to consider with the “reject” outcome is to make some revi- 
sions but resubmit the document to another outlet for editorial consideration. 

The single most important aspect in editorial review is access. Components of 
accessibility include access of the editor and the author to one another, access of 
(lie editor and the author to the suggestions of the editorial board, and access of 
the editor and the author to the manuscript. Authors should retain copies (mag- 
netic and printed) of their manuscripts and all correspondence from editors. 
While authors should be aware of the demands of editors' time, they are also 
encouraged to contact editors after innordinate periods of delay (e.g., 5 months 
with no editorial feedback). Similarly, authors should be prompt in responding to 
editor contacts, preferably in person and in writing. Again, authors should per- 
ceive publication as a process rather than a task that typically involved 18 to 24 
months from start to finish. 

Experiential Considerations: Thoughts and Suggestions 

Writing for publication is a personalized process that requires one to be aware 
of many informational considerations for success. However, some notable expe- 
riential considerations also affect this process in profound and significant ways. 

As an initial exponential consideration, one should know the typical audience 
for which a professional outlet is geared and determine whether that outlet corre- 
sponds to the nature of the manuscript prepared for submission. For example, one 
may have an idea they wish to express as a professional commentary that could 
stimulate dialogue among colleagues and possibly lead to formal research efforts. 
However, they may seek a publication outlet that is geared to publish primarily 
data-based research findings. Such a decision may lead to great discouragement 
and frustration simply because the author selected an inappropriate outlet for Ihcir 
work. Regardless of attempts to do otherwise, letters from editors expressing their 
regrets about having to reject a manuscript arc disturbing and even painful. The 
unfortunate reality is that such an outcome can be avoided by having sufficient 
information about the nature of the publication and its readership to “hedge one’s 
bets” at successful publication. Thus, ail understanding of the nature of the pro- 
fessional outlet to which one’s materials are submitted can have a significant 
impact on one’s altitude of expecting success. 
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A second experiential consideration is related to the outcomes of editorial 
review. A significantly small number of manuscripts arc ever submitted for pub- 
lication and examined under refereed scrutiny to then result in “Accept As Is" sta- 
tus. Essentially, the process of writing for publication is a learning experience 
featuring successive approximations that ultimately lead to a manuscript deemed 
acceptable for distribution in a professional outlet (McGowan, 1992). In this 
respect, ambitious authors must develop a strong, tolerant, and resilient ego for 
their efforts. Most professional outlets have an acceptance rate of less than 50%, 
with some as low as 1 5%. Thus, the competitive nature of writing for publication 
necessitates that one accept that failure (or at least “postponed success") is a real 
possibility. Hence, writing for publication demands a balance of personalized 
passion but detached realism in one’s attitude, a combination not easily achieved. 

Authors often find the experience of writing as a co-author to be helpful and 
educational. When successful, a co-author relationship for a novice author can be 
a very beneficial way of being oriented and/or mentored by a seasoned writer 
accustomed to the altitudinal, informational, and experiential considerations of 
writing for publication. However, despite the best of intentions to develop co- 
author relationships that feature symmetry in work load and duties, most co- 
author arrangements feature inevitable inequities. Many find their initial expo- 
sure to such inequities to be frustrating, possibly leading to a decision to abandon 
the publication effort. This is an unfortunate and an unnecessary outcome of co- 
author relationships. Most successful co-author relationships arc forged over time 
with both/all participants negotiating for symmetry in subsequent efforts (i.e., 
taking turns with the majority of the work). In this way. the collegiality and learn- 
ing fostered in the co-author relationship is not sacrificed. 

Another experiential consideration for those wishing to become successful in 
writing for publication is to secure reliable, skilled, and honest editorial help. 
One of the least helpful activities among colleagues or friends is "polite review" 
of a manuscript. If one is seeking assistance, one should request and expect assis- 
tance that will feature suggested changes, possibly even of an extensive nature. 
By contrast, if one is seeking assurance, a “polite review" from a colleague or 
friend featuring few, if any, suggested changes, followed by harsh “rejection" or 
a recommendation for a comprehensive revision by an editor serves only to 
heighten the discouragement of an editorial review. In a real way, assurance 
accompanies assistance when seeking an opinion from a colleague or friend pri- 
or to submitting a manuscript for editorial review. 

A final experiential consideration is related to the initial altitudinal item noted 
in this article: writing as a process rather than as a (ask. Authors should avoid cre- 
ating situations in which they must produce under pressure from constraints such 
as editor deadlines or job expectations. Because writing is a creative process, it 
must emerge and unfold, often when one is removed from the tedium of devel- 
oping a draft document for later revision. Some authors find it quite helpful to 
create an entire draft of a manuscript then not examine (he document for an entire 
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day or longer. The freshness of ‘"new eyes” or a “rested brain" often serves to 
expedite the process of creating a final product much more than continually push- 
ing for an eventual product. Again, one should understand that writing for publi- 
cation is quite different from developing a report; the latter is a task while the for- 
mer is a work of personal pride. 

Closing Thoughts 

These notions and suggestions for successful submissions for publications are 
neither definitive nor exhaustive. Rather, they arc intended to serve as guidelines 
and prompters for those considering writing for professional publication. In a real 
way, writing for publication is a method of extending one's self beyond the typi- 
cal sphere of one's practice to introduce a novel and challenging component of 
one’s personal and professional development. The axioms of ‘‘Publish or Perish" 
and “Write or Wither” both suggest writing for publication as a task one under- 
takes to avoid an otherwise disastrous outcome. As a substitute, aspiring authors 
arc urged to consider the axiom of ‘ Enjoy the Ride” as a realistic and meaningful 
theme for their efforts. To you. I say “Walk Softly and Carry a Large Thesaurus!" 
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Joyce V. Rhoden*, Ed.D. 

Director . Counseling Center 
Tuskegee UNIVERSITY 

l remember vividly twelve years ago, when 1 submitted a manuscript to a state 
journal and received the letter of rejection. 1 had just graduated from a doctoral 
program and my dissertation advisor co-wrote this manuscript with me. The 
review for me was devastating, and for him, it was just another rejection. He had 
written several books and had served on the editorial hoard of several national 
journals. Much later. I bolstered the courage to make the corrections and resub- 
mit to the journal. 'Die manuscript was accepted with revision and later published. 

In reviewing Allen's article, it brought hack old memories. I went through the 
“I wish I had these guidelines when I first started” phase. For me it is a compre- 
hensive guide. I literally took notes while I read the article. It has energized me 
in that I have taken out my research file again. I have reworked a questionnaire 
that I plan to administer in order to do a companion study with my “research part- 
ner” in another state. The point I want to make here is that the article is very 
timely, and it hits the right spots. 

As an editorial board memher. I cannot stress the impo. ancc of first reading 
the guidelines written by the journal in which you plan to publish, and concen- 
trating on the “unpublished guidelines." These are really the things that determine 
whether a publication is successful or not. Transitioning statements - the flow or 
smoothness of thought from one paragraph to the next, spelling, grammatical 
errors, repetition of phrases or certain connecting words are all issues that relate 
to the content of one's manuscript. Finally, invest in a “reliable, skilled and hon- 
est” colleague for some assistance, and refer to this lead article if you have to. 

Darrell Anthony Ll zzo. Pu.D. 

Director of Career Transitions Research 
ACT. Inc. 

Allen Wilcoxon's article contains some of the best advice for professional 
publication that 1 have ever read. In the past seven years, I base attended nearly 
a dozen presentations at professional counseling conferences on the topic of pub- 
lishing in professional journals. Wilcoxon's “notions and suggestions" provide a 
rich, concise summary of the lessons I have learned over the years, and prospec- 
tive authors would be well served by considering his recommendations. 

Of the various topics Wilcox on addresses, the importance of a positive attitude 
toward the publication and professional presentation process cannot he empha- 
sized enough. The writing pr<\ess. in particular, is significantly more rewarding 
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when viewed as a “Write and Enjoy” rather than a “Publish or Perish*’ endeavor. 
1 couldn't agree with Wilcoxon more regarding his insights about what it takes to 
endure the road to professional publication: “A perspective of committed dili- 
gence, tempered with realism and grit, can often create the energy necessary to 
develop a document with personal significance." 

I would like to briefly address and expand upon a couple of the points raised 
in Wilcoxon's article. As Wilcoxon explains, although the content of a manuscript 
or presentation proposal is, by far, the most important quality that is considered 
during the editorial review process, authors should not underestimate the attrac- 
tiveness of the presentation. Adhering to stylistic concerns (c.g, grammar, spelling, 
punctuation) and preparing manuscripts according to a journal's “Guidelines for 
Authors” is a very important part of the process. It always surprises me when I 
review a manuscript for a journal and immediately realize (hat the authors have 
neglected to prepare the manuscript according to author guidelines. It isn't as if 
such guidelines are hard to find; they’re in almost every issue of the journal! Prior 
to submitting a manuscript to a journal editor, make sure that you have read and 
rc-read the guidelines for submission, and ensure that the manuscript you are 
about to submit is prepared accordingly. 

Despite some of the challenges associated with collaboration in the publica- 
tion process, I would like to encourage prospective authors to seriously consider 
co-authorship of an article or presentation. This is an especially useful approach 
to publication for new authors. Writing an article with one of your colleagues who 
has published some of his or her work previously can help you learn additional 
"tricks of the trade” and can greatly demystify the publication process altogether. 
Of course, it is important at (he onset of a collaborative endeavor to discuss order 
of authorship, expectations of each contributor, and responsibilities for carrying 
out the various phases of the project. Doing so will help you to eliminate many 
of the “unfortunate and . . . unnecessary- aulcomcjs] of co-author relationships" 
referred to by Wilcoxon. 

Counseling professionals, especially those who perceive themselves primarily 
as practitioners, play a critical role in bridging the gap between theory, research, 
and practice in our field. I hope that readers of this issue will realize the impor- 
tance of ail members of our profession sharing their insights, perspectives, and 
lessons learned hy engaging in the publication process. 
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Ingie Burke Givens, M. Ed. 
Guidance Counselor 
Tallapoosa-Alexander City 
Area Vocational Center 



A submission for publication in the ALCA Journal should reflect the following: 

1. .Strict adherence to the Publication Manual of the American Psychological 
Association. This is the essential road map for serious publication in psy- 
chology and counseling. 

2. In research articles, it*s important to know how to act when the hypothesis 
is not supported by data. I recall an article submitted for publication which 
contained a wonderful theory as to how the archival data would respond. 
The review uf the literature was extensive and seemed to support the 
writer s assertions. But the data used in the study failed to live up to the 
writer s expectations. The result was a weak and lifeless discussion and 
conclusion. In reporting research it is important to achieve balance. Each 
section should complement the others. 

3. Typographical, punctuation, and spelling errors are indefensible. Excessive 
use ot jargon or pretentious language is equally objectionable. The key con- 
cern of the writer should be the readability of the article. The listed errors 
create distraction. 

Final 1 y , the purpose of the editorial review hoard is to assist writers who wish 
to publish in The ALCA Journal. It is a process involving the editors, the editorial 
hoard and the author. Publication is most often a product of revision with assistance. 

Jamie S. Carney. Ph.D. 

Associate Professor 
Counselor Em -cation 
Auburn University 

Dr. Wilcoxon does an excellent job of providing insights and recommenda- 
tions converning the process of writing for publication. One point that comes 
through strongly is that tins process requires both persistent' J patience. It is 
important in developing and writing manuscripts that the auti.ons) be prepared to 
write and rc-wiiie the manuscript. This often means that you need to rely on col- 
leagues to read works in progress and provide constructive feedback. As a last 
point you may ask a friend or colleague unfamiliar with your subject to read the 
article, for they can often (ell you how easy it is to follow or understand. These 
outside reviews arc essential for as we become familiar with a subject or the con- 
tent ol our article we often overlook areas such as information about data colicc- 
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lion, correct citations, or aspects about the introduction. As Dr. Wiicoxon sug- 
gested, this time commitment and need to attend to the details leads many to con- 
sider co-authorship as a method for developing and writing manuscripts. This 
allows authors to share strengths and balance weaknesses or time limitations. 

An important point raised by Dr Wiicoxon is that with this process comes 
rejection and the almost more dreaded "revise and resubmit.’' Many authors are 
put off by the latter, seeing this as a rejection or an insurmountable task. Howev- 
er, all authors have been rejected at some point, and most of the publications cur- 
rently in print were originally revise and resubmits. The important thing is to 
spend time reading the reviewers’ comments. Initially, make those changes that 
arc easiest and may include points such as adding additional information, cor- 
recting typos, or changing citations. Then tackle the more difficult changes. If 
you read a difficult point you may want to discuss or get clarification from the 
editors about the changes. One important part of the resubmission process is writ- 
ing a detailed letter to the editors addressing the ways in which you have revised 
or addressed the recommended changes. This may include specific references to 
pages or significant changes in the manuscript. This may also include your rea- 
soning if you did not make a specific recommended change. Finally, don’t pul the 
process off. The further you get away from re-wriiing, the more difficult it will 
be to address the changes and stay motivated. Remember, the revise and resub- 
mit is intended to clarify that the article could he published and does have value. 

Judith Harrington, Pu.D. 

Licensed Professional Counselor 
Counseling. Consultation. 

Training, and Development 

When A Well-Published Author Advises, People Listen! 

Dr. Wiicoxon is one of the more well-published authors that wc have in the 
state of Alabama, anJ if his method works well for him. then one who is inter- 
ested in publishing is well-advised to consider seriously Dr. Wilcoxon’s sugges- 
tions. His helpful article is thorough, well-documented, well-written, reflective, 
practical, and motivating. These characteristics have permeated the more than 
100 journal articles which he has published in the last several years. 

As one of the members ot die editorial review committee for The Journal , l 
would like to offer my top ten suggestions along with some "do’s and don'ls" for 
submitting a manuscript which makes an optimally positive impression. 

Top Ten Tips From One Reviewer’s Point Of View 

i. Write your article with the readership of The Alabama Counseling Associa- 
tion Journal in mind. 

DO customi/.c your tone with use ol examples or implications for practice 

( 
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so that the members of the Alabama Counseling Association and other sub- 
scribers find that your work speaks directly to them. 

DON'T submit a term paper or a manuscript or document which you used 
for another purpose and routed it, uncustomized, to The Journal editors, 
assuming that a paper is a paper. Target your audience. Know your 
readership. 

2. Make your article sparkle. 

DO use an appropriate title, abstract, introductions, transitions sentences, 
topical sentences, headings, etc., which draw the reader in. Keep your read- 
er engaged without compromising the elegance of your thoughts. 

DON’T make sweeping generalizations, opinions staled as facts, unsub- 
stantiated claims, or pronouncements. 

3. Make sure your citations match your references. 

DO cross reference your citations in your final article with your reference 
page; the reviewers will do the same. 

DON’T assume that this is not important. You have more control over the 
written word than most other things in life, and an error like this is truly 
avoidable. 

4. Include citations which are current. 

DO review the up-lo-lhe-dale literature and build a ease for >our thoughts 
including them. Older, more classic citations are OK too, but do a recent 
review. 

DON’T submit a manuscript that you wrote, say, for a class four years ago 
without doing an updated literature review. 

5. Write a paper that has meaning for you. 

DO contribute work that has been important to you. something that you’ve 
worked on passionately, something (hat may have been an important part of 
the last several years of your personal or professional development. 

DON’T submit a personal catharsis paper unless you name and claim that 
it is a personal reflection piece. A personal catharsis paper cannot mas- 
querade as scholarly prose without credible review of the literature, some- 
what conventional format, research design, etc. 
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6. Conceptualize your paper within the boundaries of our profession's code of 
ethics, 

DO be familiar with the ethical code and what effect your manuscript might 
have on the ethical decision-making of more, or sometimes Jess, informed 
or experienced readers. 

DON’T ask The Journal to he a earner of your personal agenda, if your 
agenda is contrary to the ethical values of inclusion, multicultural counsel- 
ing principles, etc. 

7. Find your voice and stay consistent. 

DO establish what voice from which you are writing. For example, are you 
writing to inform or educate, to clarify, to refute, to challenge, to stimulate 
a new way of thinking about an old problem? Are you writing from the 
voice of, say, an advocate, a feminist, an elder member of our profession, a 
researcher or scholar? 

DON’T try to be all tilings to all people m \our article. 

8. Submit your work even if you are unpracticec! in publishing or unsure of its 
readiness for this journal. 

DO view the process as free consultation and editorial assistance which will 
only strengthen your final paper. View it as a developmental process, both 
of your paper and of you as an emerging or aging writer. 

DON'T let one rejection or one criticism pul the brakes on your publishing 
career. Remember that your reviewers don’t know who you are in the blind 
review' process - it’s not personal. And keep in mind that some reviewers 
can be more or less facilitativc with the way in which they offer feedback. 

9. Proofread, proofread, proofread. 

DO proofread. 

DON'T forget to proofread. 

i(). Listen carefully to the recommendaiions of the “Pi. Wilcoxons" of ihc pub- 
lishing field. 

DO identify the authors whose work that you like and respect and consid- 
er emulating those writing strategics. 

DON’T forsake your own uniqueness and qualifications to contribute to the 
field through publication by only mimicking others. Ketain your originali- 
ty and style while learning from others who have been successful. 

7 .; 
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Basilia C. Soptas-Nall. Christine A. Breier, and Tracy d. Baldo 



An overview of the Interpersonal Process Recall Procedure and a Solution- 
Focused Process Recall technique for supervision are presented. Implications for 
supers isors are discussed. 



When working with counselors in supervision, the counseling process may be 
facilitated by having the supervisor meet with the client. An effective procedure 
has been the interpersonal process recall ( IPR ) (Baker, Daniels. & Greeley, 1990; 
Bernard. 1989 ; Kagan & Kagan. 1990 ; Kagan, Krathwohl, & Miller, 1963). 
Another supervision intervention involves a variation of the IPR procedure using 
the solution focused paradigm (e.g., deShazer, 1985, 1988, 1991; O’ Hanlon & 
Weiner- Davis. 1989) and the solution focused supervision concept (Jtthnke, 
1996 ; Thomas. 1994 ; Wctchler, 1990 ). 

The purpose of process reviews is to develop ways in which supervisors can 
he facili tativc to both the client and the counselor, as well as the counseling 
process before termination The IPR procedure or the Solution-Focused Process 
Review (SFPR) could be particularly useful to supervisors in that such methods 
offer structured ways to engage with the client while the counselor is present or 
behind a one-way mirror. Using these procedures, the client is encouraged to 
express the extent to which his or her counseling needs are being met. The pur- 
pose of these procedures is to pros ide an opportunity for the counselor to receive 
feedback which can be used in supervision to enhance counseling skills and deep- 
en the counseling relationship. 

Overview of the IPR Procedure 

The IPR procedure has been a supervision method developed and used to 
review recollections, thoughts, and feelings during a counseling session (Baker el 
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a!.. 1990; Bernard, 1989; Kagan & Kagan, 1990; Kagan et al., 1963; Ramsey. 
1990). Goldberg (1967), Spivack (1970), and Gold (1977) compared IPR wilh 
other supervision methods and the results significantly favored IPR (Baker cl al., 
1990). The IPR procedure has been highly acclaimed, and each year an interna- 
tional IPR conference is field in Oxford, England (Kagan & Kagan, 1990). Kagan 
and Kagan (1990) in their publication, "IPR - A Validated Model for the 1990s 
and Beyond.” as well as Baker el al.'s (1990) meta-nnalytic review, support the 
IPR as an effective supers ision procedure. 

There arc three reported variations of the IPR procedure. In one the supervi- 
sor meets alone with the client to review a video tape of one of his or her coun- 
seling sessions. This session is either video or audio taped wilh the client’s con- 
sent for the counselor to review. Tile supervisor encourages the client to stop the 
videotape of the counseling session and discuss unexpressed feelings, thoughts, 
and perceptions (Ramsey. 1 990 j. The counselor then reviews this recall session 
before meeting with his or her supervisor. In the second form of IPR, the super- 
visor conducts an IPR procedure with the counselor alone by reviewing the 
videotape of the counseling session. Again the focus is on unexpressed feelings, 
thoughts, and perceptions during the counseling session. In the third form of IPR 
the supervisor conducts an IPR procedure with the client and counselor together. 
A variation on this latter version is for the supervisor to conduct the IPR proce- 
dure with the client while the counselor, with the client’s consent, goes behind a 
one-way mirror to observe. When the supervisor has completed the IPR proce- 
dure with the client, the counselor returns to the counseling session to process (he 
IPR procedure wilh the client. It is this variation which has been used effective- 
ly in .in accredited counselor education program in the Rocky Mountain Region. 

Steps in Conducting an IPR 

Conducting an IPR procedure in this training program is a step-by-step 
process. Initially, the client is informed by the counselor of the upcoming IPR 
session by saying, "In our next session my supervisor will be coming in to review 
with you how this counseling experience lias been. At that lime, I will he observ- 
ing behind the mirror. When im supervisor is finished, we can complete our 
counseling session." The day of the IPR procedure, the counselor introduces the 
supervisor to the client, leaves the room, and goes behind the mirror. In a facili- 
lative, non-judgmenia! manner, the supervisor proceeds to inquire about the 
counseling experience of the client. (See Table 1 for examples of IPR questions). 

The role of the supervisor is to clarify, validate, and facilitate the client’s 
responses to the questions by establishing a working relationship that is both sup- 
portive to the client and the counselor. When the supervisor finishes the IPR pro- 
cedure, the counselor and the client process the experience. Both the client and 
the counselor have the opportunity to express their feelings and reactions to the 
IPR. This entire IPR procedure typically lasts 11 (teen to twenty minutes. When 
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TABLE 1. 

Interpersonal Process Recall Example Questions 

1. What was your reaction to your counselor when you first began with him 
or her? 

2. How would you describe your level of trust with your counselor? 

3. Are there things that you would like to talk about with your counselor that 
you haven’t felt ready to bring up yet? 

4. What are the two qualities of your counselor that you find help you the 
most? 

5. If you could suggest one thing your counselor might add or do different- 
ly, what would it be? 

6. vVhen was the time that you felt the closest to your counselor? 

7. When was the time that you fell the most distant from your counselor? 

8. Do you feel understood hy your counselor? What are specific things that 
she or he does to help you feel this way? 

9. Tell me about a point at which you felt angry or frustrated with your 
counselor. 

10. If you had to pick une session that stood out to you the most, which one 
would it be? Why? 

(Welch. Gonzalez. & Shaw. 1993) 

the counseling session ends, the supervisor and counselor reflect upon (he IPR 
and set goals to enhance future work with this client as well as to develop the 
counseling skills of the counselor. 

Overview of the SFPR Technique 

The SF1 R technique, a modified version of the IPR procedure, appears to have 
been effective in the training of counselors at an accredited counselor training 
program in the Rocky Mountain Region. The SFPR technique includes solution- 
focused questioning, scaling, exceptions, and miracle questions (deShazcr, 1985, 
1988, 1991; Juhnkc, 1996; O’Hanlon & Wcincr-Davis, 1989). The SFPR tech- 
nique, like the IPR procedure, is designed for the supervisor and counselor to 
inquire as lo whether the client’s goals arc heing met in counseling. Furthermore. 

SFPR offers an opportunity (or both the client and the counselor lo change tile 
course of counseling. 

A goal in solution-focused therapy is to construct solutions in collaboration 
with the client (dc Shazcr, 1985; O’Hanlon & Wcincr-Davis, 1989). Likewise, in 
using a SFPR technique, the supervisor's goal is lo develop solutions with the 
client that will be facihtalivc to the counseling process. 

The solution-focused supervision model, rather than being problem-oriented, 
is based on what supervisees do effectively in counseling (Juhnkc, 1996; Welch- 
Icr, 1990). By focusing on what counselors do effectively, counselors can dcvcl- 
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op a positive sense of themselves as therapists, a practical approach for working 
with clients, and a sense of what additional skills they need to develop. 

Organization of the Solution-Focused Process Review 

Before an SFPR technique is used, the client is informed that the supervisor 
will be visiting with him or her to review the counseling process. The counselor 
may be present in the room 01 behind a one-way mirror. When the counselor is 
present in the room, he or she can be actively involved in the SFPR technique. It 
is recommended that this process occur at the anticipated midpoint of therapy. 
The day of the SFPR, the counselor introduces his or her supervisor to the clie..i 
and cither stays in the room or informs the client that she or he will be observing 
behind a one-way mirror. 

The first part of an SFPR technique focuses on what has been going well for 
the client in counseling. The purpose of such focus is for the supervisor to rein- 
force the client and counselor by considering what has been effective. This is 
accomplished by drawing from a pool of solution-focused questions. The second 
part of an SFPR technique focuses on what the client would like different for the 
rest of the sessions. This has a dual purpose. The first purpose is to assist the client 
in becoming clearer on his or her expectations and goals for counseling. The sec- 
ond purpose is for the counselor to receive feedback which can be used to main- 
tain what has been helpful, to change what needs to be different, and to develop 
new skills to assist the client. (See Table 2 for sample solution-focused questions). 

TABLE 2. 

Examples of Solution-Focused Process Recall Questions 

Part 1: 

1. What has been helpful for you in the counseling process? 

2. What is different for you from the time you began counseling? 

3. What have you observed yourself to be doing differently in the counsel- 
ing sessions or in your life outside of counseling sessions since you began 
counseling' 7 

4. What has been facililativc for you in thts process? 

5. What has your counselor dnne/said that you have found hclpful/facilita- 
tivc so far? 

6. Can you give me an example of something your counselor did/said (hat 
was helpful to you? What about it made it helpful? 

7. Can you give me an example of something hclpful/useful that happened 
for you in counseling? 

ft On a scale of ! to 10, with 1 being the time that you thought you needed 
to see a counselor and 10 being the time that you think you can handle this 
issue without needing counseling, where were you when you first came in? 

9. Using the same scale as the previous one, where are you now in Icims of 
handling the issue for which you came to counseling?" 

' » 

O yj 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 

Part 2 

1. What will you like to see different between now and the end of counsel- 
ing? 

2. What will be happening to make this happen? 

3. What will you be doing differently in these sessions? 

4. What will your counselor be doing differently ? 

5. How will ii look at the end of counseling? 

6. How will you know when you got there? How will sour counselor know 
when you're there? 

7. What will it look like to your counselor? 

8. What will he the first indication that you are headed in that direction? 

9. What will he the first indication to your counselor that you are heading in 
that direction? 

10. How will 1 know from behind the mirror that your counselor is heaJing in 
the direction that you need him/her to he going? 

1 1 What will be the first indication that 1 know you are going in your desired 
direction? 

1 2. When ha\c y ou seen yourself heading in your desired direction? What did 
it look like 1 

iWhl.tM. CoN/At I./. A SHAW. 1993) 

Dumig this SFPR technique, (he supers tsor tracks and normalizes client 
responses. At the end. the supers isor compliments both the client and the coun- 
selor for then work in order to reinforce a sense of competency hy the client and 
the counselor. By doing the SFPR technique, both the counselor and the client 
may feel empowered to maintain their progress and to develop new skills. Feed- 
hack from counselors-tn-trainmg and clients has been positive in regards to the 
use of the SFPR technique as a supervision intervention. The SFPR technique 
has been especially beneficial to beginning counselors and counsclors-m-irain- 
ing. The SFPR technique, unlike the IPR procedure, has not been empirically 
researched. It is recommended that research examine the validity of such a 
tncih-' t 
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Ptedict&i i ol job ScUiilaciioH Amo+uj Atzbcj+zcd 
Public PeltcJuiUalioH GouudeltM 

Marcheta McGhee and Jamie Satcher 

The job satisfaction of 75 rehabilitation counselors working for the state/fcderal 
rehabilitation agency in Alabama was measured using an adapted version of the 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire. Stepwise multiple regression analysis 
revealed that three sets of work behaviors (conscientious, initiative, and cooper- 
ation) were significant predictors of the counselors' job satisfaction. These sets of 
behaviors accounted for 34 % of the variance associated with job satisfaction. 
Implications and suggestions for superv isors of rehabilitation counselors in the 
public sector are provided. 

In the business Held, job satisfaction has been investigated extensively since 
the 1930s (Butler, 1990). In fact, published studies of job satisfaction number 
more then 3,000 (Mitchell & Larson, 1987). These inquiries have linked job sat- 
isfaction with employees* efficiency, coworker relations, absenteeism, turnover, 
and productivity (Butler, 1990; Fumham & Schaeffer, 1984; Houser & Chace, 
1993; Iffaldana & Muchinsky, 1985; Locke, 1976, Mirvis & Lawler, 1977; Mow- 
day, 1981; Petty, McGcc, & Cavendcr, 1984; Porter & Steers, 1973; Scarpcllo & 
Campbell, 1983; Smith, Organ, & Near, 1983). 

Job satisfaction has been defined in a number of ways. Schcrmerhorn (1986) 
defined job satisfaction as the extent to which a person feels positively or nega- 
tively about assorted facets of a job, including designated tasks, the work envi- 
ronment, and affiliations with co-workers. Locke (1976) defined job satisfaction 
as a pleasurable or positive emotional condition resulting from an assessment of 
one’s work or work experience. Milbume and Francis (1981) proposed that job 
satisfaction occurs when employees’ expectations of work arc met through the 
various aspects of their work environments. 

Her/burg (1968) reported that an individual's level of job satisfaction is influ- 
enced by two different factors labeled "satisfiers” and “hygenic." These factors, 
in turn, have been correlated with Maslow’s hierarchy of needs (Maslow, 1954) 
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which proposes lhat individuals move toward self-actualization when lower order 
needs (e.g., physiological, safety, security, and belonging) have been met (Wright 
& Terrain, 1987). For example, achievement, recognition, the nature of the work 
itself, responsibility, advancement, and opportunities for growth are “satisfiers” 
which relate to self-actualization. Hygenic factors which relate to job satisfaction 
are company policy and administration, relationship with supervisors, levels of 
supervision, work condition, salary, relationships with peers and subordinates, 
status, and job security (Herzberg, 1968). 

Dawis, England, and Lofquist (1964) developed the Minnesota Theory of 
Work Adjustment which defined job satisfaction as a function of the relationship 
between the reinforcers (e.g., praise, potential for growth) of the work environ- 
ment and the worker’s needs, provided that the worker’s abilities meet the abili- 
ty requirements of the work environment. The greater this relationship, the more 
satisfied the worker will be. Based on this theory of work adjustment, individu- 
als arc mor likely to remain in a job when their abilities have been matched to 
the job and their needs are met within the work environment In this regard, job 
satisfaction can be used as one way of determining the “fit” between the work 
environment and workers’ needs (Dawis, England, & Lofquist, 1964). 

Little research has been conducted to examine the job satisfaction of rehabili- 
tation counselors. Yet, it has been long recognized that individuals who work in 
public rehabilitation often experience factors which lead to job dissatisfaction, 
such as burnout, role conflict, role ambiguity, and low salaries (Jenkin & Kelz, 
1973 ; Miller & Mulhard, 1965 ; Wright & Terrain, 1987 ). Wright and Terrain 
( 1987 ) examined the overall job satisfaction of 757 rehabilitation counselors 
using the Rehabilitation Job Satisfaction Inventory (RJSI) and found that the 
counselors studied were more satisfied with the nature of the work itself than they 
were with such areas as administration, work environment, and supervision. 

Personal and wot ker characteristics which may contribute to overall job satis- 
faction have not been studied among rehabilitation professionals, even though 
knowledge of these factors may assist public rehabilitation agencies in creating a 
more meaningful 'Tit” between the worker and the work environment. Satchcr 
and McGhcc (1996) studied predictors of organizational commitment among 
rehabilitation counselors and found that age. conscientiousness, initiative, coop- 
eration, and years having worked for their agency were positive predictors of the 
counselors’ emotional commitment to (he organization. 

The purpose of the current study was to investigate job satisfaction among 
Alabama’s public rehabilitation counselors and to determine if variables predic- 
tive of emotional attachment would also predict job satisfaction. The following 
hypothesis was tested; Age. education, certification status, years having worked 
for the agency, conscientiousness, initiative, cooperation, and attcnda^cc/puncht- 
ality will not be significant predictors of the job satisfaction of Alabama’s public 
rehabilitation counselors. 
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Methodology 



Participants 

The participants were 151 rehabilitation counselors working for the public 
slate/fcdcral rehabilitation program in Alabama. These counselors were identified 
through a directory of personnel employed by the agency. Permission was grant- 
ed by the director of this agency to conduct the study. Each counselor was mailed 
a cover letter asking for his or her participation along with a copy of the survey 
instrument. Seventy five counselors returned usable surveys for a response rate 
of 50%. 

The number of years the counselors had worked with the agency ranged from 
three months to 28 years with a mean of 10 years. They ranged in age from 26 to 
66 years with a mean of 43 years. The majority of counselors (85%) reported hav- 
ing a master's degree or higher. Twenty five percent of the counselors reported 
being Certified Rehabilitation Counselors (CRC). Because they were not includ- 
ed as variables of the study, no information was gathered regarding the gender 
and race of the counselors. 

Instrumentation 

Job satisfaction was measured using an adapted version of the short form of 
the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ) (Weiss, Dawis. England, & 
Lofquist, 1967). This instrument has an extensive history of use as a measure of 
overall job satisfaction in the business field. Cook. Hepworth, Wall, and Wan* 
(1981) described the psychometric properties of this instrument, reporting relia- 
bility coefficients ranging from .63 to .92. Persons completing this questionnaire 
are asked to give their feelings about a series of items (e.g., the chance to work 
alone, the chance for advancement on the job) using a 5-point Likert scale rang- 
ing from 1 - “Very dissatisfied” to 5 = "Very satisfied.” 

Cook ct al. (1981) reported that some features of the MSQ might not be uni- 
versally valued and recommended that some items might need to he amended. 
For the current study, (he instrument was adapted by the deletion of four items 
from the original instrument. These items were deleted because they appeared 
outdated (e.g., the way my boss handles his men) or did not appear relevant to 
rehabilitation counseling practice (e.g., the chance to tell people what to do). With 
the deletion of these four items, possible scores could range front 16-80. The 
effect of the deletion of ihcse items on (he reliability of the instrument was 
assessed using Cror.bach’s Alpha. The reliability of the adapted instrument was .87. 

Kesults 

The mean level of job satisfaction reported by the counselors was 72.10 (SD 
= 10.47). The data were analyzed using stepwise multiple regression analysis to 
identify those variables which were significantly predictive of job satisfaction. 
The results of this analysis can be found in Table 1. The worker characteristics 
conscientiousness, initiative, and cooperation were significant predictors of job 
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satisfaction. As a set, these three variable accounted for 34 Cf of the variance asso 
ciatcd with job satisfaction. 

Table 1. 

Predictors of Job Satisfaction 



Conscientiousness 


4.49 


1.43 


.31 


3.12** 


Cooperation 


3. OH 


.89 


.35 


3.44** 


Initiative 


1.94 


.86 


22 


2.23* 



*P <.05, **/) < .01 




Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to investigate selected personal and worker 
characteristics of public rehabilitation counselors to determine which arc predic- 
tive of job satisfaction. While Satchcr and McGhee (1996) found that age was a 
significant predictor of rehabilitation counselors' emotional attachment to their 
organizations, no personal characteristics of the counselors participating in this 
study were found to be predictive of job satisfaction. 

For the counselors in this study, work behaviors appeared to be most predic- 
tive of the extent to which they were satisfied with their jobs. Cooperation, which 
includes sharing knowledge and information with other and offering work sug- 
gestions to otlters, was (he strongest predictor of job satisfaction. The higher the 
counselors rated themselves on cooperataivc behaviors, the higher were their lev- 
els of job satisfaction. The next strongest predictor of job satisfaction was con- 
scientious, which includes such behaviors as paying attention to details at work 
and having a concern for quality. The more she counselors reported that these 
behaviors were representative of their work, the great r were their levels of job 
satisfaction. The last significant predictor, initiative, includes such behaviors as 
giving of personal time to the agency and willingness to take on extra responsi- 
bility. Higher reported levels of initiative were reflected in higher levels of job 
satisfaction. 

Job satisfaction is a complex fit between the worker’s needs and his or her envi- 
ronment. This study focused on the personal and worker characteristics of puhlic 
rehabilitation counselors and found that worker behaviors were most predictive of 
the counselors job satisfaction. The implication of this finding is that changes in 
the work environment so that positive worker behaviors arc reinforced may 
increase the job satisfaction of rehabilitation counselors who arc dissatisfied with 
their jobs. For example, offering rewards (c.g., in (be form of positive verbal rein- 
forcement or letters to the counselor from administrators) for attention to details 
and quality of casework might increase overall job satisfaction. Similarly, provid- 
ing both formal and informal rewards (e g., reduction in caseload, awards, letters 
of commendation) for initiative and cooperation might enhance job satisfaction. 

This study was limited in that it was an ex post facto study which only mca- 
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surcd what existed at the lime of the study. Specific recommendations for prac- 
tice would be inappropriate without the use of an experimental design. The 
impact of suggestions for practice should be measured using a pretest, posttest 
design. Replication of the study would also be limited in that no information was 
gathered to describe the sample in terms of gender and ethnicity. 

Summary 

The results of tins study of job satisfaction among public rehabilitation coun- 
selors in Alabama indicate that certain behaviors are important predictors of the 
counselors’ overall job satisfaction. Because job satisfaction has been linked to 
higher levels of productivity, supervisors of counselors in public rehabilitation 
agencies are encouraged to investigate ways in which conscientiousness, initia- 
tive, and cooperation may be rewarded. 
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Dale V. Wayman 



Counseling in rural Appalachia is an experience in cross-cultural counseling. 
Professional competence in this environment requires a counseling style that is 
congruent with rural Appalachian culture. Suggestions are made to facilitate 
understanding of persons of the rural Appalachian culture and to enhance deliv- 
ery of counseling services. 



Many non-Appalachian mental health counselors who work with Appalachian 
populations recognize that they arc engaging in cross-cultural counseling (Keefe, 
1988). Even though counselor education with a rural focus has hccomc more rec- 
ognized by professionals (Mcrwin, Goldsmith. & Mandcrscheid, 1995; Center for 
Mental Health Services. 1997) literature and training concerning issues relevant 
to counseling with Appalachians is sparse (Keefe, 1988). Characteristics of rural 
populations as they pertain to Appalachian populations will be described in this 
article. 

There is a general consensus that the term “Appalachian people" refers to 
those that live in the Appalachian mountains or the surrounding foothills of the 
eastern and southeastern parts of the United Stales. However, definitions of the 
term "rural" vary. For the put poses of this ailicle. rural will be associated with 
areas of small and sparsely settle population and remote location (Shelton & 
Frank. 1995). 

According to the 1990 national census. Alabama had a population of 
4,040,587 inhabitants. Sixty percent of the stale’s citizens lived in cities, towns, 
and villages of more than 2,500 people (Encana, 1997). Thus, approximately 
1,600,000 residents live in rural areas. The Appalachian region in Alabama com- 
prises much of the northern half of the state in a northeast-southeast direction 
(Encarta, 1997). Many persons, and potential clients, residing in areas of north- 
ern Alabama may be influenced by Appalachian culture. 

Characteristics of Appalachian Culture 

Observers of Appalachian culture have found distinctions in rural Appalachia 
that arc dissimilar to other rural ;ircas of the United Stales. The following char- 
acteristics of typical Appalachians warrant consideration of counselors w ho work 
with this population. 
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Mental Health Counseling in Rural Appalachia 

1- Individualism encompasses feelings of self-sufficiency and strong family 
pride (Plaut. 1988). This individualism, however, co-occurs with the ethic of equal- 
ity. In Appalachia, hierarchies create problems. Rural communities operate better 
when n « one thinks of him or herself as superior to others (Hill & Fraser, 1995). 

2. Often, rural Appalachian live outside of metropolitan areas and seldom 
travel to those areas. Newspapers, radio and word of mouth provide most 
Appalachians with information (Beltrame. 1978). Rural dwellers do not have 
many tics to urban centers and are less likely to use urban services than their 
urban counterparts (Blank. Fox. Hargrove, & Turner, 1995). 

3. It is common for the rural Appalachian to believe that the personality is 
determined by God and that only God can change an individual (Hill & Fraser, 
1995). Further, it is hypothesized that religion serves to provide alienation from 
self and social recognition for rural Appalachians (Photiadis & Schnabel. 1977). 

4. Typical rural Appalachians maintain the standards of a nuclear family and 
expect a high level of support from family (Blank et al . 1995). There is strict obe- 
dience to parents, conformity to local mores, consideration of others, depend- 
ability, and other conservative standards found among rural Appalachians (Peters 
& Peterson, 1 988 j. 

5. History has taught Appalachians that outsiders typically control and exploit 
them (Beaver. 1988). Professionals. liberal ideas and new technologies arc often 
met with skepticism (Hennon & Photiadis. 1979). 

6. Poverty is a sad reality for many rural Appalachians (Burns. Burke, & 
Ozann, 1983; Keefe. 1988). Rural areas arc more vulnerable to changing politi- 
cal climates that non rural areas (Blank ei al.. 1995). Appalachian areas are the 
most poverty stricken within the United Slates. 

It is advantageous for (he mental health counselor to he familial w ith these six 
common characteristics of rural Appalachians. One must also consider other 
issues in counseling this population. 

Traditional counseling methods are inappropriate in the rural culture (Paulsen. 
Jane, 1988} because they arc based on (he medical model (Cottonc. 1992) which 
viewed the counselor as an expert. This conventional mental health treatment 
model placed the counsclcc in an inferior position and increased stigma. Due to 
ihe possible past misapplication of the medical model in counseling, some rural 
residents may have and may now avoid counseling. They may believe that the 
inequality inherent in this model continues to be used by many contemporary 
counselors. 

To recognize the egalitarian society is pivotal to counseling this population. It 
could be detrimental for a counselor to quickly establish norms for those coun- 
seled without considering local standards. Adams and Benjamin (1988) suggest- 
ed that mental health counselors who originate from (he same (or similar) rural 
community arc most effective Also, due to this egalitarian ethic, it would not be 
unusual for a counselor to be consulted informally when out of the office (Adams 

Benjamin. 1988), with professional consultation arising after being accepted 
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Polished advertising campaigns, lavish offices, expensive clothing, and rigid 
structuring of business hours could actually be detrimental to counselors in rural 
Appalachian communities. Counselors are to be seen as approachable people to 
be consulted as helpful friends. Anything that creates distance from rural 
Appalachian clientele should he avoided. 

Conclusion 

To understand characteristics common to Appalachian culture is crucial for 
counseling this population. It is vita! that rural Appalachians be involved in the 
counseling field cither professionally or as peer helpers. The ethic of equality is 
strong in rural Appalachia. Thus, an effective counselor will endeavor to remove 
barriers that appear to place the counselor in a superior position. Counselors in rur- 
al Appalachia may employ less, traditional practices in counseling, such as leaving 
the office regularly to have higher visibility in the community. By increasing pub- 
lic visibility, perceptions are enhanced that the counselor is a useful resource, one 
who offers credible and meaningful services to Appalachians in need. 
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Because of societal oppression and bias, individuals in the early stages of gay 
identity development owe be at risk for developing disabling conditions. Issues 
involved in coming to terms with self as gay have been linked to higher than aver- 
age rates of suicide attempts, increased involvement in substance abuse, and par- 
ticipation in unsafe sexual behaviors which may place the individual at risk for 
becoming infected with the human immunodeficiency virus ( HIV ). Violence 
against persons known or assumed to be gay or lesbian may place them or risk 
for disabilities resulting from injuries received during physical attacks. The onset 
of disability may bring those who are gav or lesbian to the attention of rehabili- 
tation counselors. Homophobia , heterosexism, and lack of exposure to gay issues 
during pre-service training may mean that rehabilitation counselors are not suf- 
ficiently prepared to address sexual orientation as an issue in clients' overall 
rehabilitation programs. This manuscript provides recommendations to rehabili- 
tation counselor educators for including sexual orientation concerns in their 
training programs. 

Persons with disabilities mirror diverse populations. Much attention has been 
devoted recently to the multicultural concerns of individuals with disabilities 
served by rehabilitation professionals. It has been reported that rehabilitation 
counselors often misserve nontraditionai populations for many reasons including 
stereotypical assumptions about the potential of certain groups of consumers, 
lack of openness toward cultural and language differences, and an unwillingness 
to accept norms and values which differ from those of the professional (Alston & 
McCowan. 1994; Anderson, Wang, & Houser, 1993; Bclgrave, 1991; Lam, 1993; 
Marshall. Johnson, Martin, & Saravanabhavan. 1992; Smart & Smart, 1992) 
While most of the rehabilitation literature addressing multicultural concerns 
appears directed towards enhancing services for persons from varying ethnic and 
racial backgrounds, little attention lias been given to a population whose unique- 
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ness transcends many other identifiers of cultural difference. 'This gioup is gay 
and lesbian people with disabilities. Two recent articles (McAllan & Ditillo, 
1994; Stuart, 1994) discussed rehabilitation counseling with persoi a bo are gay 
or lesbian. These articles provide an excellent introduction to homosexuality by 
debunking myths and stereotypes and suggesting ways that rehabilitation coun- 
selors can promote a gay-friendly counseling environment. The current paper 
expands upon these previous works by describing stages in the attainment of a 
positive gay self-identity. It also examines developmental periods in the gay self- 
identification process in which persons who arc gay or lesbian may come to the 
attention of rehabilitation professionals. Further, this paper provides recommen- 
dations describing how rehabilitation counselor educators can enhance student 
awareness of gay concerns. 

Homosexuality 

Gochros (1989) described three schools of thought regarding sexual orienta- 
tion, with distinctions based on whether sexual orientation is viewed dualistically 
(either/or). existing on a continuum, or from a multidimensional perspective. The 
dualistic view is that sexual orientation is stable and develops at an early age. 
Individuals viewing homosexuality from this perspective believe that persons arc 
either homosexual or heterosexual. For various reasons, however, they may 
engage in behaviors which are not consistent with their sexual orientation. Rea- 
sons for engaging in sexual behavior that is incongruent with sexual orientation 
include a desire to have children, social conformity, and denial. While sexual 
behaviors may vary, sexual orientation remains stable (Hammersmith, 1987; 
Stein, 1988). 

A second view, which originated with the Kinsey studies of the 1940s, is that 
sexual orientation exists oil a continuum from exclusively heterosexual to exclu- 
sively homosexual, with gradations in between (Gochros. 1989). These grada- 
tions are based on history and incidence of same-sex behaviors. For example, an 
individual would he considered exclusively homosexual if that person engaged 
solely in same-sex behaviors. Conversely, an individual who has engaged in only 
opposite sex behaviors would be considered exclusively heterosexual. 

A third view of sexual orientation is (hat it is complex, involving behaviors, 
emotions, attitudes, self-identification, and lifestyle (Fassinger, 1991). From this 
perspective, many persons, at different times in their lives, experience same-sex 
thoughts, feelings, or behaviors. An individual could engage in same-sex behav- 
iors without self-identifying as homosexual. Classification of an individual as 
either heterosexual or homosexual is viewed as simplistic and limiting (Gochros. 
1984; Herron & Herron, 1996). 

While recognizing that definitive research into sexual orientation is lacking, 
this paper is written from the dualistic point of view, as supported by Cass (1979). 
that sexual orientation is stable, identifiable, and not chosen. Behaviors which are 
not reflective of an individual’s sexual orientation may be indicators that the per- 
son has not achieved a positive gay self-identity. 
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Homosexual Self- Identification 

Attaining a positive gay self-identity is often a lifelong process. Cass (1979), 
in a landmark article, described this process as having 6 stages: (a) identity con- 
fusion, (b) identity comparison, (c) identity tolerance, (d) identity acceptance, (c) 
identity pride, and (f) identity synthesis. Moving through the stages of gay iden- 
tity formation can he extremely difficult, depending on social norms, community 
values, and the individual's social support system. While identity synthesis 
appears to he the most psychologica'ly healthy stage of gay identity formation 
(McDonald, 1 982; Schmitt & Kurdek, 1987), many persons never reach this 
stage. Homophobia, both internal and external, creates significant barriers to suc- 
cessful identity integration. 

Homophobia 

Homophobia refers to an (often) intense hat ind/or fear of homosexuality 
(Weinberg, 1972, cited in Fassinger. 1991). It ,.„iv he internal (self-hatred) or 
external (hatred of others toward people who are gay or lesbian) and results from 
social conditioning. Because internalized homophobia is created by an incongru- 
ence between the individual's homoerotic thoughts and feelings and his or her 
behaviors, it may be a primary issue in the identity confusion, identity compari- 
son, and identity tolerance stages of gay identity formation (Shannon & Woods, 
1991) External homophobia creates barriers at all stages of identity development. 

Disability Implications 

During the initial stages of gay identity formation, individuals who arc gay or 
lesbian often experience low self-esteem, feel unloved, have suicidal ideations 
and gesturing, and may engage in self-destructive behaviors, such as alcohol and 
drug abuse (Bultrkc & Douce. 1991; Dempsey, 1994; Gumacr, 1987; Radkowsky 
& Siegel, 1997; Ritter & O’Neill, 1989; Rudolph, 1988; Shannon & Woods, 
1991; Smith, 1988 ). A number of researchers have investigated suicidal behaviors 
among individuals struggling with sexual identity. These researchers have found 
that persons who arc gay, particularly adolescents, arc at increased risk for 
attempting or completing suicide (Coleman & Remafedi, 1989; Kourany, 1987; 
Remafedi, 1987). Studies of suicide attempts among gay adolescents indicate an 
incidence rale of 83-50% (Coleman & Remafedi, 1989; Proctor, 1994; Rothcr- 
man-Borus. Hunter. & Rosario, 1994) Failed suicide attempts may result in per- 
manent disabilities for which rehabilitation counseling services would be needed. 

Internalized homophobia may also contribute to self-destructive sexual behav- 
iors. Individuals who have not accepted a gay identity may be at risk for involve- 
ment in unsafe sexual practices with multiple partners (McKiman, Osirow, & 
Hope, 1996). These unsafe practices may place the person at significant risk for 
infection with the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) and subsequent 
acquired immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS). While not a gay disease, HIV and 
AIDS have been anti continue to he disproportionately reflected in the gay com- 
munity in the United Stales (deWit, 1996; Martin, 1989). The chronic, dcbilitat- 
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mi: nature ol AIDS typically creates significant vocational limitations for which 
rehahilitalion counseling services may he required. 

Involvement in substance ahuse as a coping mechanism has been linked with 
the early stages ol gas identity formation (Hammersmith, 1987; Herbert. Hunt. & 
Dell, 1994. Mulry, 1994; Winters. Remafedi. & Chan. 1996; Zchner & Lewis, 
1984 ). Kus 1 1 988 ! reported that alcoholism is “pandemic" in the gay community 
and indicated that “it is the internalized homophobia prior to having reached the 
stage of acceptance m the coming out process which is the root of alcoholism in 
gay men" tp. 27). D ersons who are gay or lesbian may seek rehabilitation coun- 
seling services on if ** >is of substance abuse when such abuse creates signifi- 
cant harriers to cm yment and other social interaction. 

A particularly tsidious form of both internal and external homophobia 
involves physical violence (gay bashing) towards persons assumed or known to 
be gav or lesbian (Merek. 198‘t) Bohn (1984) anil Hunter (1990) reported that 
anii-gav violence al lecls 20-40‘v of (he gay male population. Fassinger (1991) 
reported that over one-third of gay men and lesbians are survivors of violence 
related (o their sexual orientation This violence may he perpetrated by hetero- 
sexuals. It may also be perpetrated by persons m the identity confusion and com- 
parison stages of homosexual identity formation who are attempting to deny their 
own homosexuality (Slater, 1993). Violence directed toward persons who arc, or 
who are assumed to he, gay or lesbian can result in physical or mental disabilities 
for which rehabilitation counseling intervention would be required. . 

Counseling and Homosexuality 

According to Kraus and Stoddard ( 1991 ). ovei 13 million Americans between 
the ages of 16 and 65 have a disability that is vocationally limiting. No research 
has examined how many persons with disabilities are gay or lesbian. Given the 
reported prevalence of persons who arc in America. 5-l()9f of the population 
(Messing, Schoenberg. & Stephens, 1984). as well as the inc* cased risk factors 
associated with the early stages of homosexual identity formation, it is likely, 
however, that most rehabilitation counselors will have clients in their caseloads 
who are gay or lesbian. 

Reluctance to create an environment where sexual orientation issues can be 
addressed within a rehabilitation framework may stem from a number of sources. 
First, rehabilitation professionals may experience difficulty accepting the sexual- 
ity ol persons with disabilities in general (Hoyle, 1994; Burling. Tarvydas. & 
Maki. 1994). Second, rehabilitation professionals’ own internal and/or external 
homophobia may contribute to a fear of creating a gay-friendly atmosphere. This 
homophobia may be expressed in such ways as (a) viewing homosexuality as a 
burden or problem, (b) exaggerating (be significance of sexual orientation, or (c) 
ridiculing persons known or assumed to be homosexual (Guniacr, 1987; blessing 
el al.. 1984). Third, rehabilitation professionals who wish to better yjrvc gay 
clients may feel uncomfortable doing so because they have limited knowledge 
about homosexuality and. therefore, feel uncomfortable discussing sexual orien* 
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lation wilh gay or lesbian clieais. 

McAllan and Diiillo ( 1994) and Stuart ( 1994) provide excel lent rciommcnJa- 
lions for how rehabilitation counselors can enhance the comfort of gay and les- 
bian persons within the rehabilitation counseling .relationship. They assume, how- 
ever, that rehabilitation professionals will take positive steps on (heir own to learn 
about homosexuality. These authors fail to address the responsibility of institu- 
tions preparing rehabilitation professionals to appropriately train them io work 
with gay and lesbian clients. 

Pro -service Training 

This section presents ways in which lesbian and gay issues can be incorporat- 
ed into rehabilitation counselor training programs. It is recommended that reha- 
bilitation counselor educators include gay and lesbian issues in existing course- 
work. l-'or example, in traditional counseling theories courses, counselor educa- 
tors should point out the inherent bias toward heterosexuality in many counseling 
theories, such as psyclioanaltyic theory (Buhrke & Douce. 1991 1 . This could 
serve as a springboard for discussing how developmental theories that assume 
adult opposite-sex relationships are not relevant to individuals who are gay or les- 
bian. This would probably be an appropiiale lime to discuss how counselors can 
promote the development of a positive gay or lesbian identity and allow students 
to express their views about working with clients w ho a:? gay or lesbian. This 
would also he an appropriate time to introduce models ol gay identity formation 
and the tasXs necessary for the development of a positive gay identity. 

Introductory courses to rehabilitation counseling typically covci an array of 
topics ranging from the legislative history of public rehabilitation to current 
trends when working with diverse populations. Including gay and lesbian persons 
as a special population could be integrated into the course curriculum. Inviting a 
panel of individuals who are gay or lesbian to speak to classes has proven to be 
an effective way of providing students with information about individuals who 
are gay or lesbian (McCord & Herzog, 1991). 

Another activity (hat might be included would be to have the students anony- 
mously write their beliefs about people who are gays or lesbian on V’ by 5" index 
cards. The cards would then be given to the instructor, shuffled, and written on a 
blackboard. The students could be asked to classify these beliefs into specific cat- 
egories (e.g., behaviors, personality traits, etc.). A comparable activity (hat could 
be used to explore beliefs and stereotypes ahout gays/lesbians would be to break 
the larger class into small groups of three to five students. lurch small group 
would select one person to present him or herself as gay or lesbian to the large 
group according to the small group's stereotypes. Both of these activities would 
be followed by a large group discussion about where the identified beliefs and 
stereotypes derived and the validity of those beliefs and stereotypes. 

Bringing in an expert guest lecturer who could discuss those factors that might 
bring individuals who are gay or lesbian to the attention of rehabilitation profes- 
sionals would also be beneficial. Of primary importance ts providing students 
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with factual information about homosexuality and allowing them to gain expo- 
sure to uay and lesbian persons who have achieved a positive identity. Case stud- 
ies and/or lectures by persons who have disabilities and who are also homosexu- 
al would reiterate the existence of such persons in rehabilitation programs. 

Issues of sexual orientation and career development could also he incorporat- 
ed into career development courses. Hclherington, Hillcrbrand, and Etnngci 
( 10X9) reported four primacy issues related to career development and gay men. 
(a) negative stereotypes associated with particular careers, (b) employment dis- 
crimination, (c) minority group status, and (d> limited role models restricting 
awareness of occupational opportunities. A discussion of these issues would 
allow students to examine their own stereotypes ol career choices and how these 
stereotypes might bias their work with clients who are gay or lesbian. A discus- 
sion of the lack of federal legislation to protect individuals who are gay or lesbian 
from employment discrimination would he lielplul tor demonstrating to students 
how civil rights protection does not apply when sexual orientation is an employ- 
men'. issue. 

Medical aspects of disabilities courses can serve as an avenue lor discussing 
the stigma of HIV and AIDS and their historical association with homosexuality. 
This course can also provide an arena lor discussing physical violence (gay bash- 
iuci as a precursor to disability I "actual information about the prevalence ol gn\ 
hashing and its physical and emotional ramifications could he presented within a 
medical aspects framework. 

Role plays involving gay and lesbian clients should he included in the 
micmskills training associated with prepracticum courses (Buhrke, 19X9). It is 
important for the counselor in training to learn to determine the importance ol 
sexual orientation as an issue in counseling and disability, l or some clients, lac- 
ing the double oppression of being both .y or lesbian and a person with a dis- 
ability means that disability issues cann . he addressed without consideration of 
positive gay identity development. Tor other clients, sexual orientation may not 
he an issue. The counselor in training should not assume that a client who is gay 
or lesbian will want sexual orientation addressed within live rehabilitation coun- 
seling relationship Rehabilitation counselors in training, however, need to learn 
to become comfortable addressing sexual onenlation issues within the context ol 
overall psychological and vocational adjustment. 

Practica and internship couises typically provide students with supervised 
opportunities to provide direct services to a variety of clients in diverse setting. 
The role of the rehabilitation counselor educator providing supervision lor stu- 
dents having gay or lesbian clients is to monitor the student’s cases to watch for 
heterosexual bias, homophobia, or both (Buhrke. 1989). It negative altitudes are 
found, then the educator-supervisor should he prepared to discuss with the stu- 
dent uio ethical implications of these attitudes, their potential impact on the reha- 
bilitation counseling relationship, and resources where the student may gain 
greater awareness of self and concerns when counseling gay clients. 
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Summary 

Persons who have disabilities and who are also gay or lesbian are oppressed in 
multiple ways because of the discrimination und lack of understanding they may 
find in the larger society. The results of internal and external homophobia, par- 
ticularly during the early stages of gay identity formation, may increase the like 
iihood that persons who ore gay or lesbian will come to the attention ofrehabili 
latum professionals. Rehabilitation professionals who are unfamiliar and/or 
uncomfortable with homosexuality may misserxe clients who are also struggling 
with issues of sexual orientation Such professionals may be reluctant to make 
appropriate referrals and may he unwilling to explore the possible impacts of both 
disability and sexual orientation on the individual’s life. Rehabilitation profes- 
sionals and the organizations for which they work have a responsibility to be 
knowledgeable about the populations to whom they provide services. The limit- 
ed training of rehabilitation counselors to work with persons who arc gay or les- 
bian may create significant burners to successful rehabilitation. Integrating gay 
and lesbian issues into rehabilitation counselor education progiams may facilitate 
greater awareness among counselors in naming of disability issues related to sex- 
ual orientation. 
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This article focuses on the history of admission policies and procedures and aca- 
demic vs non-academic criteria as predictor variables of counselor education 
programs during (he past four decades. 



Effectively selecting prospective counseling candidates is one of the most chal- 
lenging issues in the counseling profession. This process not only determines who 
enters the profession but also the quality of care future clients arc afforded. The 
selection of candidates for counselor education has been the focus of much 
research and discussion over the last four decades {Bradcy & Post, 1991; Gimmes- 
tad & Goldsmith, 1973; Hollis, 1997; Kcppcrs. 1960; Markcrt & Monke, 1990; 
Purdy, Reinchr, & Swartz, 1989; Wellman, 1956). Counselor educators have long 
searched for a way to determine criteria and procedures that would identify those 
students who possess the necessary characteristics to become effective counselors 
tRcdfcring & Biased, 1976; Wellman. 1955). Several researchers have examined 
the status of admission policies and procedures in master's level counselor educa- 
tion programs (Bradcy & Post, 1991; Giinmestad & Goldsmith, 1973; Kcppcrs, 
1960; Marked & Monke, 1990; Purdy, cl ah, 1989; Wellman, 1955). 

A significant trend identified by Hollis (1997) is the increasing assumption of 
control of counselor education by well-established accrediting, licensing, and cer- 
tification boards. This trend would suggest that as a profession we must examine 
our past and move toward informed choices or recommendations for setting 
guidelines for admission into the counseling professions. This article focuses on 
the history of admission policies and procedures, academic criteria as predictor 
variables, and non-academic criteria as predictor variables. 

History of Admissions Policies and Procedures 

In 1955, Wellman surveyed the admissions requirements of one hundred and 
twenty-six programs for preparation of college personnel workers. He reported 
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{hat the undergraduate academic records of students were used as the criterion of 
academic aptitude hy two thirds of the institutions. Tests such as the Miller 
Analogies Test (MAT), the Graduate Record Examination (ORE), and Coopera- 
tive English Tests were used hy most institutions. Personal interviews were used 
by 40 C A of the institutions to determine interest and personal adjustment in the 
field. Teaching or related work experience was generally thought to be desirable 
and was frequently required. A strong emphasis was placed on the academic abil- 
ity of the student prior to admission to the college personnel programs; however, 
academic ability did not distinguish potential candidates in the student personnel 
work curriculum. 

During I960, Keppers studied the selection of graduate students in counselor 
preparation programs of l XI colleges and found that the five most commonly 
used criteria for screening included undergraduate scholastic record, GRE and or 
MAT score, personal interview, grade point average, and written recommenda- 
tion. Twelve percent of (he programs used a personality inventory in their selec- 
tion process; however, the focus continued to he on prior academic performance 
and personal interview. Written recommendations were an additional criterion 
used hy 62% of the institutions. The author concluded that most institutions had 
a plan for selecting counseling students but that (he techniques used for screen- 
ing varied widely. 

Gintmestad and Goldsmith (1973) examined 100 counselor education pro- 
grams regarding their admission policies. Grade point average (GPA) and GRE 
or MAT scores dominated the scene as initial screening criteria and were used by 
over 75% of the programs. Almost every program required a letter of recommen- 
dation, and 33% of the programs required a personal interview. These last two cri- 
teria became more evident than in previous studies. An acceptable undergraduate 
major included not only psychology and education, but sociology and behavioral 
science as well. 

Purdy cl a). (19X9) studied over 100 psychology programs to assess the rela- 
tive importance of various admissions criteria. Their study showed that overall 
GPA and letters of lecommendation were considered very important by over 65%> 
of the programs while GRE scores were moderately important. This outcome was 
consistent with Gintmestad and Goldsmith (1973) and Keppers’ (1960) research. 
Additional Hsted requirements were previous clinical experience and course work 
including statistics and experimental methods. 

Marker! and Monke’s (1990) evaluation of 61 counselor education programs 
found that GPA, GRE score, and MAT score were emphasized in most programs. 
About 50% required letters of recommendation and one-third required personal 
interviews. Over 409b of the programs required a personal and professional goal 
statement as pan of their admissions criteria, and some required specific course- 
work in related areas. Also, it was reported that most institutions showed an 
increase in the cut-off scores for the GPA, the GRE, and the MAT. 
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Bruley and Post t IV 1 ) 1 ) investigated 309 counselor education programs and Che 
most commonly used admission criteria were GPA, GRE score, or MAT score, let- 
ter of recommendation, and personal interview. Additional admissions criteria 
included an autobiography, statement of career goal, and work experience. Acad- 
emic background and letters of recommendation continued to be emphasized in 
conjunction with the interview screening process. Again, these researchers were 
unable to conclude that these criteria could predict counselor competency. 

In view of the above studies, most counselor education programs surveyed had 
a plan for selecting graduate counseling candidates (Bradey & Post, 199 1; 
Gttnmeslad Goldsmith. 1973, Kcppers. I960; Markerl& Monke. 1990: Purdy, 
et a!.. 1989; Wellman. 1955). for the initial screening process, a strong emphasis 
was placet, on academic criteria such as GPA and the GRE or the MAT scores 
(Bradey <te Post, 199 1 ; Gimmcsiad & Goldsmith. 1973: Marker! & Monke, 1990). 
Interviews have been used consistently as an admission criterion for the past forty 
years (Bradey & Post. 1991 ; Marker! & Monke, 1990). Criteria such as an under- 
graduate major in education or psychology ana teaching experience seemed to be 
important in the fifties (Wellman, 1953), but were considered less important in 
the nineties (Bradey & Post. 1991; Marker! & Monke, 1990). Letters of recom- 
mendation were required and have come to he considered important (Bradey & 
Post 1991 : Gitnmestad & Goldsmith, 1973; MarkertA Monke. 1990; Purdy etal., 
19X9). There has been a gradual inclusion of nonacademic criteria such as per- 
sonal goal statements and work experience (Bradey & Post. 1991; Gimmcsiad & 
Goldsmith. 1973; Marker! & Monke, 1990). 

Academic Criteria as Predictor Variables 

Bradey and Post tl991) and Ingram and Zurawski (1981) recognized that 
almost every program used undergraduate grade point average (UGPA) as a cri- 
tciion for screening applicants. Omi/.o and Michael (1979) examined the predic- 
tive validity of UGPA in a counselor education program and found it was signif- 
icantly correlated with grades in education foundation courses, masters level 
comprehensive examination, and graduate grade point average. In a similar study 
(Young, 198b), UGPA was found to he a predictor of the final GPA and profes- 
sional leadership potential. On the oilier hand, the research done by Littlepage, 
Bragg, and Rust (1978) suggested that correlations with UGPA and graduate 
school performance and professional performance were relatively small. Overall, 
UGPA appeared to be a good predictor of academic success, but its relationship 
with professional success remained unclear. 

Another widely recognized and heavily weighted admission criteria has been 
the GRE score (Ingrain, 1983). Ingrain and ZurawsI 's ( 198 1 ) study reported that 
the GRE Verbal (GRB-V ) score was a reliable preoictor of the final ratings of (he 
departmental admissions committee. Camp and Clawson (1979), Hosford, John- 
son, and Atkinson (1984) and Littlepage et al. (1978) found that the GRE-V score 
showed a positive correlation to overall academic success and the correlation was 
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higher than any oilier predictors. However. the GRE-quanlitalivc (GRE-Q) was 
only correlated significantly with graduate GPA (Liulepage. el ah, 1978). In a 
related study. Young's ( 1986) research results indicated that both the GRE-V and 
the GRE-Q were predictors of final grade point •average. Also the GRE-Q scores 
correlated significantly with the ratings of professional leadership potential. 
Cmi/.o and Michael’s (1979) study revealed that the GRE-V score significantly 
correlated with both the master's coinprehensnc examination scores and gradu- 
ate grade point average (GGPA). The GRE-Q score was a significant predictor of 
performance in foundation courses. Hosford et ah ( 1984) and Wiumcr and Lister 
(1971) fount! no correlation between GRE and counseling effectiveness. While 
the GRE score may predict academic success, it appears to provide little assis- 
tance in identifying those who will develop effective counseling skills as iudged 
hy praclicum supervisors. 

The Miller Analogies Test (MAT) was another commonly used academic cri- 
terion for admission to graduate school (Gimmestad & Goldsmith, 1973; 

(Coppers, I960; Markert lonke. 1990) and for admission to counselor educa- 

tion programs (Market Monke 1990). Liulepage et al. (1978) attempted to 
determine relationships between the MAT, academic performance, and profes- 
sional performance. The MAT was found to have significant correlation to grad- 
uate GPA ami the percentile of the comprehensive examination. In addition, it 
was also significantly related to the ratings of employers regarding job perfor- 
mance, advancement potential, and overall job success. In a related study by Hos- 
ford et ah. ( 1984). the MAT also was iound to have statistically significant rela- 
tionship with faculty rankings ol academic success. However, in terms of profes- 
sional counseling skills it did not appear to he a significant predictor. I he MAP 
appeared to be a good predictor of academic success, inconsistent in its relation- 
ship with professional success and a poor predictor ol counseling effectiveness as 
measured by faculty rankings. 

Based on this review of the literature, it can he concluded that UGPA was a 
good predictor of graduate academic success (Liulepage. et ah, 1978; Oim/o & 
Michael 1979; Young, 1986); however, its ability to predict graduate performance 
may he influenced by diverse undergraduate majors (Hosford cl ah, 1984; Young, 
1986). In other words, it appears (hat UGPA could he a good predk (or of acade- 
mic success if the undergraduate discipline was the same as the graduate one. 
Furthermore, UGPA’s predictive value was not consistent regarding professional 
success (Liulepage el ah, 1978; Young. 1986) and UGPA was not a good predic- 
tor of faculty assessed counseling effectiveness (Hosford et ah. 1984). In like 
manner, it appeared that GRE-V provided strong predictive validity lo academic 
success hut GRE Q was not a consistent predictor of academic or professional 
success (Camp & Clawson, 1979; Omi/o & Michael. 1979; Young. 1986). Both 
GRE-V and GRE-Q provided no evidence of predicting counseling effectiveness 
a? judged hy praclicum instructors (Witimer, & Lister, 1971). Finally, tiic MAT 
v as a good predictor of academic success hut there was no evidence to support 
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its relationship with professional success and counseling effectiveness (Hosford 
et ah, 1984; Littlcpagc et ah. 1978). 

Non-academic Criteria as Predictive Variables 

Biaggio, Gasparikova-Krasncc, & Bauer (1983) and Bradey and Post (1991) 
surveyed the selection procedures of graduate programs and found that more than 
half of the programs used an interview as a selection procedure. Ram, Oren, and 
Childrcy (1987) examined the use of personal interview, a cutoff based on the 
GRE score, and GPA in the selection process hut the results indicated that using 
interviews instead of cutoff scores would have resulted in no difference in selec- 
tion of applicants. An important implication of this study was that interviews were 
as effective as other academic criteria in the selection process. Another study by 
Nevid and Gildeu (1983) also provided empirical support that personal interviews 
were able to discriminate students’ clinical ability beyond information gathered by 
academic measures. On the other hand. Rickard and Clements (1986) conducted a 
study lo compare interviewed and non-interviewed students in terms of their clin- 
ical ability and no significant difference was found. In related studies. Broadhursl 
(1974. 1976) examined the reliability of the interview procedure and suggested 
that selection by interviewing was still a doubtful or only moderately reliable pro- 
cedure and (he validity of interviews need further research (Broadhursl. 1976). 

in (he survey by Bosley. Drew, and Rangel ( 1986), a letter of recommendation 
was ranked as the most important determinant in selecting applicants. In a relat- 
ed study. Ingrain and Zurawski (1981) showed that after (he initial screening, a 
letter of recommendation accounted for most of the variance in the final ratings 
of the applicants' suitability. Furthermore, Young ( 1986) studied the correlations 
between admissions data and the final grade point average and found that a letter 
of recommendation was a good predictors of final GPA. Young (1986) slated that 
a recommendation may describe the applicant's undergraduate performance and 
may indicate their commitment to the field, and their devotion to academic studies. 

Similarly. Markcrl and Monke (1990) reported that 40% of the counselor edu- 
cation programs required a personal statement with regards to the applicant’s 
motivations for entering the program. A personal statement also was ranked as an 
important determinant in selecting applicants (Boxlcy. el nl., 1986). Young ( 1986) 
studied the correlations between admissions data and the final GPA and found 
that a personal statement was a good predictor of final GPA. Nevertheless. 
Ingrain and Zurawski (1981) examined the impact of each admissions criterion 
on the admission committee’s final rating and showed that an applicants’ person- 
al stiuemcnl had no noticeable impact on committee ratings. 

Based on the studies above, there was little consistency on the impact of an inter- 
view as an admission criterion. Sonic indicated the interview’s effectiveness and its 
ability to identify clinical potential while others questioned its validity and reliabil- 
ity (Broadhursl, 1974. 1976; Nevid & Gildcn, 1983; Rain, et al. 1987). On the con- 
trary, letters of recommendation appeared lo have strong influence on subsequent 
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screening after the candidates met academic criteria standards (Ingrain & Zuraws- 
ki, 198 1). Both letters of a recommendation and a pc sonal goal statement appeared 
to be a predictor of graduate GPA (Young, 1986). Few studies have been complet- 
ed that investigate interviews, letters of recommendation, and personal goal state- 
ments in relationship with academic success and counseling effectiveness. 

Conclusion 

From the above studies on admission policies, it can be concluded that there 
have not been significant changes since the fifties (Wellman, 1955; Markert & 
Monke, 1990). There has been a continued emphasis on academic criteria and 
non-academic criteria has been added gradually across the last 40 years (Markert 
& Monke. 1990). UGPA. GRE-V score, and MAT score appear to be good pre- 
dictors of academic success. However, the interview, letter of recommendation, 
and a personal statement have weak correlations with academic success. More 
research is needed to find the relationship between non-academic criteria and aca- 
demic success. Questions remain unanswered as to whether academic or non-aca- 
demic admission criteria predict counseling effectiveness (Bradey & Post, 1991; 
Markert & Monke. 1990; Wellman. 1955). The difficulty of measuring counsel- 
ing effectiveness only complicates the above questions. 

Even in the fifties. Wellness (1955) commented that academic ability did not 
necessarily identify potentially successful counseling students. In the nineties 
Market and Monke (1990) expressed a similar concern about (he need to estab- 
lish admissions criteria that effectively screen the best candidates for counseling 
programs. Markert and Monke (1990) indicated that counselor education pro- 
grams were relying on admissions criteria that limited capability of predicting 
academic success or counseling performance. 

Hollis (1997) reported that we still function with a wide range of admission 
standards among programs. He further stated such standards should not be 
thought of as something we apply only at the beginning of programs. In fact, the 
trend is toward continued and increased evaluation of the post-masters degree 
counselor. Self examination of admission standards and of ourselves as a profes- 
sion is difficult and sometimes painful. Not to do so is to invite external calls for 
accountability and threaten our autonomy as a profession. 
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One component of the school counselor's role that is consistently recognized in 
the literature is individual counseling. In the implementation of developmental 
school counseling programs . the question then arises of how to use what we know 
from developmental theory in individual interventions. There are. in fact, several 
implications. Although the importance of the relationship is central regardless of 
age or stage, the choice of specific approach or strategy will vary based on devel- 
opmental level. This chapter (from Developmental School Counseling Programs: 
From Theory to Practice) reviews relationship building, outlines examples of (he 
questions and issues to consider in developmental assessment, and suggests a 
variety of potential strategies. 

Relationship Building 

Regardless of theoretical approach, the relationship between counselor and 
child or adolescent is central to the helping process. The work of Rogers (1942) and 
Carkhuff (1972) provided information and insight on exactly how significant the 
relationship is. The characteristics of a true helping relationship, and the corre- 
sponding stages of helping identified in client-centcrcd approaches, continue to be 
important for counselors to keep in mind as they make connections with young peo- 
ple. Gordon's (1972) work in effective communication also provides helpful infor- 
mation concerning some of the roadblocks to avoid in building healthy relationships. 

Characteristics of a Helping Relationship 

In facilitating the development of the relationship, the qualities of respect, 
empathy, and unconditional positive regard have been identified as necessary 
components. For children and adolescents, these arc as important as they arc with 
adults. Often children arc viewed as somehow “less than real people” rather than 
truly appreciated for (heir own uniqueness. When adults can convey their aecep- 
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tance in a genuine way, they have given children and adolescents a special gift. 
This genuineness is critical in building a positive relationship, and it is important 
to remember that young people have very sensitive “radar’ in recognizing p'.-^ni- 
ness. Unfortunately, there are too many individuals working with children who 
arc not able to truly enjoy or respect them. This makes those who arc really 
“there" for young people particularly special. For counselors and other adults 
working with children and adolescents, the importance of the time spent in build- 
ing relationships, really getting to know the individual, and understanding the 
world from their perspective should never be minimized. 

In moving the helping relationship toward action orientations, the components 
of concreteness, confrontation, and immediacy become important. Young people 
need adults in their lives who can lovingly challenge them concerning their 
thoughts, feelings, and behaviors. They sometimes (as do adults) need to be con- 
fronted with discrepancies between their words and their deeds. This confronta- 
tion needs to be done in concrete and specific terms, not vague generalities. This 
specificity is another critical component in being helpful. To say. "I don’t like 
what you did" is not particularly helpful. To be able to point to a particular action 
and to offer alternative behaviors is much more appropriate. 

Stages of a Helping Relationship 

Relationship building does not spontaneously occur. Instead, it takes patience 
and work. Particularly in counseling with young people the temptation exists to 
provide “the quick Fix," to tell a child what to do to make life better. Wc need to 
remind ourselves to slow down and use the stages of helping. First, allow indi- 
viduals to explore the problem thoroughly. Give students time to say what they 
need to say. Through the use of reflection and feedback, clarify the central con- 
cern. Make sure the child or adolescent agrees with you about what that concern 
is. Only then does movement toward action make sense. Brainstorming alterna- 
tives, considering consequences, and committing got a plan of action are possi- 
ble only after you are sure you know what (he problem is. Although you do not 
need for a child to give you a great deal of tangential information, you also do not 
need to rush headlong toward action cither. Allow yourself the time to build (he 
relationship and understand the world (and the problem) from the young person’s 
perspective. 

Roadblocks to Effective Communication 

In building any type of relationship, effective communication is necessary. 
Our responses to others can open the door to continuing interaction or slam it 
shut. Gordon’s (1974) work gives us helpful information concerning obsiaclcs to 
effective communication. He identified responses that can dismiss feelings, show 
a lack of confidence in students’ abilities to solve their own problems, impose 
guilt, ridicule, or in some other way minimize and belittle the student as a unique 
person. These roadblocks to be avoided arc outlined in Table I. More appropriate 
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methods of responding involve passive and active listening, acknowledgements, 
and invitations to continue to talk. These strategies are particularly important in 
the initial stages of helping (exploring and clarifying). 

Avoiding these roadblocks and practicing principles of effective communica- 
tion can enhance relationships. Counselors can become more effective in making 
connections to tile young person's world and empowering the child or adolescent. 
An individual is much more likely to share his or her world with someone who 
has really listened and who lias \ allied the experiences, feelings, and perspective 
presented. 



TABLE I 

Roadblocks to Effective Communication 

I Ordering, commanding, directing 

2. Warning, threatening 

A Moralizing, preaching, giving "shoulds" and "oughts ' 

4. Advising, offering solutions or suggestions 

5 . Teaching, lecturing, giving logical arguments 

(v Judging, criticizing, disagreeing, blaming 

7. Name-calling, stereotyping, labeling 

S. Interpreting, analyzing, diagnosing 

V. Praising, agreeing, giving positive evaluations 
10 Reassuring, sympathizing, consoling, supporting 

1 1 . Questioning, probing, interrogating, cross-examining 

12. Withdrawing, distracting, being sarcastic, humoring, duelling 



Note Adapted from T.E !.: Teacher l\ffct'li\ mess Trowing In T Cordon, 1974. New 
Yoik Dave McKay. Copyright 1974 by David McKay. 

Assessment 

z\s counselors gather information about exactly what the situation is. assess- 
ment concerning developmental level is equally important. Using developmental 
theory as a backdrop, thcie are numerous questions to be asked. Cognitively, is 
this student capable of abstract thought? Ethically, what motivates this student’s 
behavior? Intcrpcrsonally, is the student able to take another’s perspective or 
understand a problem or situation from another person’s point of view? Concep- 
tually. how much structure docs this student need within the counseling process? 
Which of Erikson’s (19631 crises is the student most clearly attempting to 
resolve? Which of Havighursi’s (1972) tasks is the student attempting to master? 
/Answering these questions can have significant implications for how a counselor 
might proceed in individual counseling. 
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Cognitively, if the student has not yet progressed to abstract thoughts, then a 
number of counseling interventions that require generalisation or the ability to 
make future prediction based on present circumstances would be inappropriate. 
The student would be dealing with situations' too concretely in the "here and 
now" to be able to benefit bom (hose interventions. 

Understanding where a student is cognitively can also he hdplul in recogniz- 
ing what is appropriate at particular ages and stages. A 6- year-old at the intuitive 
or preopcralion stage of cognitive development with an imaginary friend is quite 
normal; a 14-ycar-old carrying on the same relationship would suggest a need for 
intervention. Concrete thinkeis stubbornly holding onto a problem-solving strate- 
gy or perception based on “the most facts" is probably to be expected. Even with 
the movement to formal operations, the adolescents' egocentrism needs to he tak- 
en into account in the counseling process. In an adult, the preoccupation with one's 
own uniqueness and the corresponding obsession with being the locus of every- 
one's attention might he diagnosed as narcissism or paranoia, whereas in an ado- 
lescent these are actually quite normal. ‘Hie certainty that their own experiences 
arc unique to the human process is relerred it) as the personal fable, and the notion 
that everyone's attention is focused on them as the imaginary audience. Most indi- 
viduals who have survived adolescence can relate to both sets of feelings. 

Ethically, il the student’s behavior is motivated by a desire to please others, 
then counselors must be particularly sensitive to tendencies to agree to observa- 
tions or plans of action simpiy to please the adult. Although this desire to please 
may help tn motivating more appropriate or effective ways of behaving, the coun- 
selor needs to he aware of what is occurring, rather than confuse i! with an inter- 
nal motivation. This tendency can he frustrating within the counseling process 
when students say what we w ant in hear concerning a plan of action and then nev- 
er follow’ through. Knowing that they arc trying to please us does not make the 
problem go away, hut does give us insight into why this behavior is occurring and 
grounds for challenging (he student. 

Interpersonal ly, the ability to take another's point of view also has significance 
in individual counseling. Many problems that tire presented by young people 
involve relationship issues. Attempting to deal w ith those if the child is incapable 
of understanding another person's point of view (or that the other person even has 
a point of view that is different from his or her own) can he challenging. We 
sometimes assume that children have this capacity and proceed with counseling 
as if they do. If they arc interested in pleasing us, they will say what we want to 
hear, nod and smile at appropriate moments, perhaps without a clue about what 
we are suggesting. Sometimes a strategy as simple as adapting a role play may 
provide the necessary insight. l ; or some children, requiring them to physically 
change places caw assist them in trying to "he" another person. For students capa- 
ble of abstract thought, this physical exchange might not be necessary. Instead, 
they would he able to make that generalt/alion or observation on their own and 
draw t'ncir own conclusions. Providing young people with opportunities to hear 
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others’ perspectives and views can be a valuable way of promoting development 
within the interpersonal domain. 

As an additional example, consider the student at a lower level of conceptual 
development as identified by Hunt ( 1978). That student would need much more 
structure within the counseling process. The counselor would he well served to 
he very specific with the studcnl concerning the goals and process for counseling. 
Homework assignments and guided practice for interactions would he particular- 
ly helpful. Careful monitoring and foilow-up would also he desirable. With a stu- 
dent at a higher level of conceptual development, there would be more of a need 
for independence, more tolerance for ambiguity, and less need for highly struc- 
tured counseling experiences. The counselor would not need to he as concrete in 
presentation or provide as much practice for the student in carrying out action 
plans. In fact, the student might he resistant to such detail. 

Finally, identifying the specific crisis or task that the student is attempting to 
resolve can also be helpful. The adults in children’s lives can assist by providing the 
necessary experiences to promote growth. Provision of appropriate adult role mod- 
els, activities to learn new skills, or opportunities for new responsibilities could all 
he appropriate interventions, depending on the particular crisis or task. Sometimes 
interventions to promote trust and encourage autonomy will also be necessary 
based on the lack of positive resolution of these crises during early childhood. 

Strategies 

Other than the particular nature of the problem, the age and stage of the student 
with whom a counselor is working will most clearly influence the strategics select- 
ed for use in interventions. Approaches that might be appropriate in working with 
an adult simply arc not helpful in reaching a 5-ycar-old child. As indicated in the 
previous section, an adolescent capahlc of abstract thought would he dealt with 
very differently from a young person who was reasoning very concretely. Reliance 
on a single approach or set of strategies would severely limit what a counselor 
could offer to the wide range of developmental levels represented hy students in 
kindergarten through 12th grade. This section attempts to remind the reader, 
through examples, of the variety of specific strategies available. 

Play Media and Expressive Arts 

Very often children do not have the experience or vocabulary to conceptualize 
or express their concerns and issues verbally. Instead, they arc much better at 
working through their issues through the use of play media and expressive arts. 
Play is their work, and the selected medium becomes their language. Even with 
older adolescents, sometimes expressive arts provide the method of accessing 
issues and experiences that cognitive approaches cannot reach. Adolescents may 
have learned to defend themselves cognitively from painful events that they wish 
to forget. The “blockage" may reflect an earlier stage of development in which 
some crisis was not resolved. 
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The types of media that can be creatively used in counseling are limited only 
the by the imagination. Paints, crayons, toys, clay, sand, and water can he used by 
children and adolescents to create scenes, events, and individuals. Music, drama, 
and journal writing can provide outlets for self-expression. The use of quality 
children’s literature can provoke thought and discussion, offer opportunities to 
sec others’ perspectives, and, in general, promote development. 

Various theoretical perspectives provide frameworks for conducting counsel- 
ing sessions using play media. Resources arc available from child-centered 
(Axlinc, 1947, 1964; Landrcth, 1991), Gestalt (Oaklandcr, 1977), Adlerian 
(Kottman & Warliek. 19X9), and Jungian (Allen, 1988) approaches. The 
approaches vary in the amount of external structure given to the student and m 
the amount of interpretation given within the process. All share the recognition of 
the developmental appropriateness of play as a counseling intervention with 
many children and some adolescents. 

Gestalt Approaches 

In addition to those strategies associated with the use of expressive arts. 
Gestalt therapy offers several interventions that are helpful in working with stu- 
dents at various developmental stages. Three particular examples of these strate- 
gics are topdog/underdog, empty chair, and fantasy games. 

Topdog is the “you should” voice in our lives; underdog, the ”1 want.” Using 
two chairs and moving back forth, the student can conduct his or her own debate. 
Tiiis activity should he adapted for older adolescents by allowing them to make 
“should” and “want" lists. After the student has exhausted all arguments on cither 
side, the counselor can process the activity. With hope, the process will allow the 
student to integrate the shoulds and wants to make an effective choice. This activ- 
ity helps children and adolescents begin to sec the bipolarities in everyday life. 

'The empty chair strategy is perhaps one of the most widely used specific 
strategies From Gestalt therapy. This technique can be used to resolve conflict or 
to handle unresolved anger, fear, or frustration. The child or adolescent would sit 
in one chair and say to the empty chair whatever he or she needed or wanted to 
say. Moving to the other chair, the student would project a response. This strate- 
gy can allow the student to process and explore issues that can give the counselor 
insight into the individual’s perspective. Sometimes young children can partici- 
pate in this activity more fully if a hypothetical person is introduced with similar 
concerns (Thompson & Poppen, 1992 as cited in Thompson & Rudolph, 1992). 
Similar to the advantages of using puppets in play, children can sometimes 
explore the problems of an imaginary person belter than they can examine their 
own issues. 

Many fantasy games provide opportunities to explore feelings and have fun 
within the counseling process. With children, pretending to be an animal or spe- 
cial toy allows them to act out stories and describe feelings. More in-depth fan- 
tasies such as the rosebush or the wise person usually work well with all but the 
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truly cynical (ir concrete. With concrete thinkers who helieve fantasy is silly, 
sometimes it is enough to say. “I know you think this is strange, hut just try it any- 
way.” For some individuals, this “gives them permission" to be more childlike 
because you are making them do it. (For some, these approaches will never work. 
Cognitive strategies will provide better results. Watch for assumptions, however. 
Often the most resistant individuals may actually need these approaches to access 
feeling'- > 

Systematic Problem Solving 

With concrete thinkers, or with students needing structure as part of the coun- 
seling process, systematic problem solving offers a workable approach. A num- 
her of models arc available, n ost of which involve a step-by-slep process for 
working through difficult situations. This process requires the student and coun- 
selor to identify the problem eleaily and to project the desired outcome: to con- 
sider any strategies that have already been tried: to brainstorm alternative strate- 
gies; to review possible consequences; to make a plan of action; and to follow up 
a., a way of monitoring outcomes. (This approach can also he helpful with 
abstract thinkers who have trouble committing to action in the face of all the pos- 
sibilities they can see ) 

Behavioral Contracts 

When change in a particular behavior is the desired outcome, contracts can he 
a very helpful strategy. There are many similarities between the initial steps in 
contingency contracting and systematic problem solving. Both require clear iden- 
tification of the problem, the desired outcome, and the various possible methods 
of sohing the problem. However,' with a contingency contract, additional 
emphases arc placed on gathering baseline data and determining the conse- 
quences, cither positive or negative reinforcement, which will he used if the con- 
tract is not fulfilled. Such contracts arc particularly helpful for students needing 
a great deal of structure and for those whose ethical reasoning is motivated by 
physical consequences. (Sometimes, in considering the levels of ethical reason- 
ing, we think of physical consequences in controversial forms such as paddling. 
Physical consequences, however, can also include time-out areas, reward sys- 
tems. or restrictions of desired privileges.) The clarity and specificity of contracts 
are very helpful to many stude., in earlier stages of development. 

For students at higher levels of development, some forms of behavioral con- 
tracts arc still appropriate. However, a significant difference would he in the lev- 
el of involvement of the counselor. With these students, the focus would he on 
self-management. Whereas with a younger student, the counselor would collect 
the baseline data, formulate the structure (with student agreement), and monitor 
(he outcomes, students at higher stages of development would have those respon- 
sibilities themselves. These sclf-managemcni approaches can provide a helpful 
bridge between childhood and adulthood as adolescents begin to strive for indc- 
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pcndencc and attempt to determine their own identities. 

Cognitive-Behavioral Approaches 

Cognitive-behavioral strategies also provide useful transitions that combine a 
focus on specific behaviors with thought-restructuring methods. These approach- 
es attempt to produce both behavior and feeling change. Positive {or more ratio- 
nal) self-talk is encouraged to accompany changes in particular behaviors. Home- 
work assignments and identification of irrational thoughts are key components to 
models based on cognitive-behavioral therapy. 

In working with young children using these approaches, some adaptations 
would need to be considered. As with any approach, the vocabulary would have 
to be adjusted. Although Ellis (1962) spoke of rational and irrational thoughts, 
Anderson (1987), in her third-grade curriculum, talked about "sparkle and mud 
minds" to which children can relate. Adolescents at higher stages of development 
will be able to talk through some of these ideas and issues. Younger children may 
need the concrete experience of writing down examples of negative self-talk and 
methods of challenging (hose notions. Many specific strategics would need to be 
adjusted also. Although relaxation training, deep-breathing activities, and refrain- 
ing exercises might be appropriate at some ages and stages, the explanation and 
content would need to he adapted. 

Several examples are available in the literature of adaptations of rational self- 
analysis to fit the developmental level of the child. Some suggest levels of treat- 
ment along a developmental continuum. Thompson and Rudolph (1992) cited a 
model developed by Wmnelt, Bornstcin, Cogswell, and Paris (1987) for the treat- 
ment of depression in children, which 

consists of four levels of treatment: (l) behavioral procedures, such 
as contingent reinforcement, shaping, prompting, and modeling, to 
increase social interaction; (2) CBT [cognitive-behavioral therapy) 
interventions, which include pairing successful task completion with 
positive self-statements; (3) cognitive interventions, which arc used 
with social skills training, role-playing, and self-management; and 
(4) self-control procedures, such as self-evaluation and self-rein- 
forcement. (p. 143) 

This model directly responds to the need for structure at lower levels of devel- 
opment and the corresponding movement toward increasing independence at 
higher stages. 

Summary 

Developmental theory has several implications for individual counseling. 
Informally assessing levels of development in various domains can provide valu- 
able information for the counselor in selecting an appropriate strategy or approach. 
Using knowledge concerning where the child or adolescent is dcvelopmcnlally, 
counselors can adapt strategics from the wealth of counseling interventions. 
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